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FORMS. 
Nos. I. IV, V, VI, VII, and VIII, detail in Settlement Officer's letter. 



Fkom 

LESLIE S. SAUNDEES, Esquire, 

Late Settlement Officer, Lahore District. 

To 

E. A. PRINSEP, Esquire, 

Settlement Commissioner. 

Dated Jdlandhar, 27th October 1870. 

Sir, 

I have the honor to submit the report and papers mar- 
Appendix No. i. ginally noted of the 

Agreement between parties irrigating their lands from settlement 01 tne 
the Degh and its tributaries. t ft i „. T^«+™^+ *./* 
No. II. Business performed in the Settlement, Ignore JJlSHlCIi, re- 
No. III. Appeal statement. • vispd "iithIpt nrrWs of 
No. IV. Statement of income and expenditure Vised unaer orders Ol 

on Lahore Settlement. x-u^ "Pot^U H^xr^^-n 

Form No. I. Parganah maps of Sharakpiir, Lahore, me -tdnjaD VxOVeru- 

Kasiir and Chunian. i 

Form No. II. Village note book in English sent into men *« 

District Office. 
No. III. Well statement in Vernacular Do. t *l_ j "U^^^A +/% 
No. IV. For each circle in each parganah. x naa Hoped TO 
No. V. Abstract of No. IV for each parganah. 1^™ marli* +hiQ T?p 
No. VI. Produce statement for Do. nave maae XH1S .rie- 
No. vil Ca ^ g ^ d s c t ^ m ^ t for Lahore > port more complete, 

r v No \Ti IIL c ^ pT0 ^ ce 8tatement for do « but I found the cur- 

Lahore Atlas, containing 17 maps. 

rent work of a Dis- 
trict gives but little leisure time for elaboration of such a 
Report. I must, therefore, apologize for the many errors and 
omissions that will doubtless be apparent to critical eyes, and 
for the delay that has occurred in submitting the Report. 
Trusting that the Settlement may be found better than the 
Report, 

I have the honor to remain, 

Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 

LESLIE SEYMOUR SAUNDERS, 

Late Settlement Officer. 
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ERRATA. 



Page vii, last line, after " letter " read " not printed. " 
„ 2, para. 6, 25th line, for " Maia " read " Myra. " 

„ 13, 6th line, for " Chitr&ni " read « Chatrang. " • 
„ 17, 14th line, for " this " read " the. " 

„ 25, marginal note, after " Spontaneous " read 
" Products. " 

„ 53, 8th line, for " 1858 " read " 1658. " 

„ 58, 4th line, for " Tusa " read « Jiisa. " 

„ last line, for "nad " read " and. " 

„ 66, 6th line, omit the last "the. " 

„ 89, in 1st and 5th lines, and in marginal note, for 
"Mehtars" read "Mehtams;" 

„ 98, 9th line, for " mazra " read " myra. " 

„- 115, 4th line, for " belan " read " belna. " 

„ 130, 15th line, for " ever " read " even. " 

„ i52, 8th line, for " chobafc " read « thobas. "- • 

„ 163, 7th line, for " large " read « larger. " 

„ 173, 5th line, for " Jovind " read " Jewind. " 

>, 174, 6th line, for " Jovind ■" read " Jewind. " 

• 

,j 188, read " Narrimar " in the 3rd line, in continuation 
of " and " in the second line. 

„ 243* 4th line, after « kind " read " some. " 

„ 252, 4th line, for " band " read " bond. " 

„ 283, 12th line, after " would " read " not. " 

„ 285, 7th line, after "owners" for — " and " read " which. " 

„ 300, 7th line, for " Appendix " read " Form. " 

„ 300, 8th line, after " I V " read " not printed. " 

„ 301, last line, for " Appendix " read " Form. " 

„ 301, last line, after " VI " read " not printed. " 

„ 308, 10th line, for " Najra " read " Myra. " 

„ 308, marginal note, for " Najra " read "Myra. " 

„ 308, 27th line, for « iit£i " read " utar. " 

marginal note, for " utai " read " utar. " 

„ v of Financial Commissioners letter to Government Panjab, 
para. 15, 1st line, for " Eajkari " read " Nijkdri. " 
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Page xi, para. 81, 7th line, after No. " VII " read " not printed. " 
„ xi, „ 33, 4th line, after No. " VI " read " not printed. " 

„ xi, „ 33, 7th line, after " district " read " from unirrigated 

land, to which must be added the additional yield 
obtained by irrigation." 

„ xii, „ 34, 14th line after " district " read " from ud irrigated 

land, to which must be added the additional yield 
obtained by irrigation. " 

7, XV, 7r -87., *fa Bae, for 'Mis. 12,397-15-11 " read « Es 

1,27,397-15-11. " 



Kote.— The mapi referred to in the Report form a (separate volume. 



REPORT 

ON THE 

REVISED Sfi^LlMfigX. 



NOTE. 



The Volume of Maps connected irith this Report 

111 tV\11^irr 



will follow. 



5. ine ittu« ui wiic wuiutiy is tnac of an extensive plain, but 

there are distinct tracts of differing fertility 

Physical aspect and running in almost parallel lines from the north- 

feature8, east to the south-west of the district; the 
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principal features are those of the three valleys of the rivers — the 
Degh, R&vi, and Satlaj \ between each of these valleys a high dorsal 
ridge intervenes. 

6. The accompanying map will explain the distinct features of 
the district, which can be shortly described as follows : — 

I. — The high central tract known by the local name of M&njha 
Khdra, the latter word meaning " bitter," in allusion to 
the water, which is perfectly brackish, and cannot be used 
even for agricultural purposes. 

II. — Also high tracts with the same soil and general features as 
No. I, with the remarkable difference of the water in all 
the wells being " sweet," hence known by the local term 
of " M&njha Mitha." 

III. — A low tract sloping down towards the river, and commencing 
from the old bed of the river Bids, dependent on wells. 

IV. — The valleys of the Ravi and Satlaj receiving inundation 
from those rivers. 

V. — A high tract resembling Nos. I and II, with this difference, 
that the soil is of a loamy nature. 

VI. — AI30 a high tract ; but as the drainage water from Tarn T&ran 
and the north-east passes over this land, its features differ 
considerably from the adjoining tracts. 

VII. — This is a high tract of somewhat saline soil lying between 
the valleys of the Degh and Ravi. 

VIII. — The valley of the river De'g. 

IX. — A high tract in the Rechna Do&b much reseinbling No. II in 
the Bari Doab, locally called the " Bar." 

X. — A tract, with loamy soil, called " Maia," dependent on well 
irrigation. 

7. The district has the reputation of being very healthy, though 

for four to five months in the year the heat is 
1111 excessive, the thermometer often ranging up to 

105° in a house. As in most parts of the Panjab, September 
and October are the most unhealthy seasons of the year; and the 
most unhealthy localities are the valleys of the two rivers, where large 
families are scarcely ever to be met with. During five months, from 
November to March^ne climate is delicious, ana in December, January, 
and February, ice is constantly collected in the mornings. Fever is 
frequent during August, September, and October ; small-pox generally 
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appears in February, April, and May ; cholera is not of frequent 
occurrence, but, when it breaks out, is generally worse in June, July, 
and August than in any other months. 

8. The rain-fall in this district is but small, and a large proportion 

of this rain falls in the cold season rather than 
• in the periodical rains during July and August. 

In the more northerly part of the district the average rain-fall is 
about 15 to 20 inches, while in the south and south-west it does not 
exceed 12 inches in the year. It is to be hoped that, as cultivation 
extends and vegetation increases, a larger rain-fall will occur ; already 
most of the intelligent agriculturists admit that rain is more frequent 
than it was during the Sikh rule. 

9. This district, except on the banks of rivers, is sadly wanting 

in fertility ; but it appears that water is of the 
er l ^' greatest necessity. Wherever wells can be sunk, 

or where water has been obtained from canals or other artificial 
sources, the out-turn of the crops is by no means inferior to that 
of the surrounding districts, though not, of course, equal to that 
of the more highly-favored districts of Sialkot, Hoshiarpur or 
Jfiiandhar. 

Much of the v central portion of the Bkri Dodb uplands has been 
hitherto reserved for grazing purposes ; the crop of grass raised on this 
land, with average rains, is very superior and much valued as 
strengthening fodder for cattle. Hitherto these uplands have been 
looked on as the poorest tracts in the district, as being sparsely populated, 
and without the means of obtaining even good drinking water for 
man or beast ; but now that the Bari Doab canal has been cut down 
the centre of this tract, there seems every reason to hope that this 
great fertilizer will turn this desert into a garden. 

10. This district is intersected by the river R&vi, which enters 
. the district by the village of Ichogil, and 

iver 4vi. leaves it on the borders of the Montgomery 

district, by a village called Alpa Kalan; it runs through the entire 
breadth of the district, and flows within a mile of the city of 
Lahore. It throws out several branches, which, however, rejoin the 
parent stream again, the principal of which are at Lakhodhar and 
near the city of Lahore. The valley on either side which it fertilizes 
is of no great breadth, seldom exceeding two miles; and since the Bari 
Do&b canal has been opened, the floods have been most variable; many 
of the estates on its banks have suffered considerably, and large reduc- 
tions have had to be given on the Government revenue. The stream 
of the river is very tortuous, and navigation is difficult ; grain, however, 
finds its way down the river from Lahore to Rori Bakar in some 
quantities. Deodar wood is also floated down in rafts from the Chamba 
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territory, but no great quantity, except in the highest floods, ever 
reaches Lahore. There is a bridge of boats over the river on the 
Lahore and Peshawar road close to the city of Lahore, and local 
communications are amply provided for by the establishment of 27 
minor ferries (for particulars see map No. 14). The name by which 
this river was known in the Hindu Shastars was " Irawatti." 

11. The Satlaj runs to the south of the district; just before 

entering this district, it is joined by the Bids 
Satla J- above Hariki, and the two rivers flow on 

under the one name till they empty themselves into the Indus. 
In the Hindu Shastars the Satlaj is called " Sat-o-dar, " and the 
Bids " Biasha." This river has a considerably larger volume of 
water in it than the Ravi, and there is a good deal of navigation 
from Firozptir downwards. Steamers have at times ascended as far as 
Firozpur, but only in the floods. The chief exports by the river are 
cotton, gfir, and grains. The valley of the Satlaj is considerably 
broader than that of the Rdvi, and the floods are of greater benefit to 
the surrounding country, but the losses by abrasion are also much 
greater and of a more shifting character. 

12. The Bi&s and the Satlaj now run in the same channel, but 

the following extracts from Mr. Egerton's first 
1 " Settlement Report will explain what the high 

bank traceable from one end of the district to the other really was. 
The towns of Kasur and Chuni&n, as well as those of many large 
villages, are built on the brink of the bank, and the river must for 
many years have washed the feet of those towns : — 

" In the low land which lies between the high bank of the Manjha and the Satlaj, 
the old bed of the Bias is situated. This follows closely the high bank of the Manjha, 
and runs immediately beneath it through the parganahs of Kasur and Chiinian. This old 
channel is also traceable in the Multan district, and there is no doubt that the Satlaj and 
Bias flowed separately formerly either to the Indus or to within a short distance of it. 

" The villagers in the Chiinian district state that the Bids finally ceased to flow in 
its old bed in Sambat 1807 (corresponding with A. D. 1750), and that the cessation was 
gradual, and not sudden. This story is borne out by the appearance of the bed, which 
has evidently been subjected to the action of a very gentle stream. They attribute the 
stoppage to the influence of a Sikh Guru named Harji Mehrban. who cursed the river 
for throwing down his Dera or sacred abode. The Dera is still in existence on the banks- 
of the old bed of the Bias near Chiinian, though it is now in a ruined condition. The 
descendant of the Guru lives beyond the Satlaj, at a place called Guru Harsahai, and 
still has a jagir in the Chiinian district. I think it probable that the date given for the 
stoppage of the flow of the Bias is correct." 

13. The Degh is said to rise near Mankot, in the Maharaja of 

Jamu's territory, runs through the Si&lkot district, 
g " and enters this district between well-defined 

banks at the village of Tapiala. It has several branches, the principal 
of which are known by the names of the Dry Degh — this only flows 
in times of high floods — the Chitrani and the N&gwa. The modes of 
irrigation and rules regarding it will be described hereafter. This 
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river is most uncertain in its supply of water, being principally 
dependent on the fall of rain in the hills. At times it comes down with 
great rapidity, but seldom does much damage in this district. It has 
not for the last 15 years been completely dried up at and below 
Uderi, where the branches break off, but about 15 years ago considerable 
apprehension was caused by its remaining dry for several months 
together. The stream has a fine rich deposit in its water, which allows 
the best rice in the district to be grown along its banks ; in the rains 
it overtops its banks ; but usually as low down as Uderi the water has 
to be raised by the means of jhalars or Persian wheels, but below that, 
village irrigation is principally carried on by the natural flow. 

14. These small streams or drainage lines are excellently described 

by Mr. Egerton, whom I shall here take the liberty 
Streams. of quoting. The direction of some of these drainage 

lines has in a few places been slightly diverted by the embankments 
of the Bari Doab Canal and Railway. All along these drainage lines 
wells are sunk and sweet water is found, though in most instances a 
mile on either side the water is perfectly brackish. 

8. " The high land of the Bari Doab is intersected by drainage lines called in the 
Vernacular " Rohi ; " these are merely depressions in the surface of the country in which 
the rain water collects and lies longer than in other places, but does not, except in very 
violent rains, ever become a running stream, and then only for a few hours. 

9. " The principal of these drainage lines are the Hiidiara Nala, which enters the 
district at the village of that name on the Amritsar boundary, and passes in a tortuous 
course to the village of Halla, near the Multan road, on the south- weBt boundary, where 
it sinks into the low land of the Ravi. 

10. " The Kasur Nala, which enters the district near the village of Sur Singh, on 
the Amritsar boundary, and runs into the low ground near Kasur. This is the most 
important of all the drainage lines, and is not unfrequently filled with water. It is the 
same line which passes through Batalah, in the Gurdaspur district, and Maniiwala and 
Tarn Taran, in the Amritsar district. 

11. " The Patti Nala, which enters the district at the town of that name, and falls 
into the low land of the Satlaj near Subraon." 

15. The principal canal in this district is the Bari Do&b, which 

runs down the high backbone of the district. 

Canals, Bari Doab. The main ^ enterg ^ diatri ^ t near p a dh&jia, 

and runs down to Wan Khara, in the Ch6ni£n tahsil, from whence a 
temporary escape has been dug to the river Ravi at Alpah, but I believe 
eventually the canal will be carried on into the Montgomery District. 

The Lahore Branch of the same canal enters at W&hgf , passes 
H between Lahore and Mi£n Mir, and joins the 

Lahore Branch. riyer j^ ^ j^ ^ ft ^^ yiUage g miles 

south-west of Lahore ; both the main line and its branch throw out 
many off-shoots, which will be separately described. 
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The Hasli was constructed by Ali MarcMn KMn for the purpose of 

providing water for the fountains and gardens of 
Ha8li » the Royal pleasure grounds at Shalimar, about 5 

miles from Lahore. The more influential Sardiirs and others along its 
course were allowed to irrigate their fields from its channels. It is 
now under the same management as the Bari Dodb Canal, and may be 
considered as a branch of that canal. 

16. These canals are branches of the river which have been 
Satlaj Inundation artificially improved, opened out, and extended. 

Canals, Ghara or Khan- At present there are only two, the Ghara or 
wah - Khanwah, and Sohag, but a third is now being 

made, with a head just above the Firozpur bridge of boats ; this will, 
however, be principally an artificial canal, but will make use of the old 
bed of the Katora Nala in some places. The water only flows into 
them when the river Satlaj rises in floods, but sufficient water is 
obtained to raise good crops. The Wanji Nala also flows into the 
Kh&nwah Canal. For more detailed information, see Canal map. 

17. There are at present only two railroads running through 
Railways, Lahore and this district. The Lahore and Multan Railway 

Multan. runs through 60 miles of the least populated part 

of the district, and leaves shortly after passing a station called Wan 
Radha Ram ; the other stations on this line are Changa Manga (for 
Chunian), distant 10 miles. Raiwind (for Kasur distant 16 miles, and 
Firozpur distant 26 miles) ; Kacha wrongly called Kana, Mian Mir, 
and the Lahore terminus. This Railway has been run right through 
the jungle, leaving the large towns of Kasur and Chtinian some distance 
off towards the south. 

The second Railway is the Lahore and Dehli, which runs for about 

T . n ^ , ,. 15 miles in this district, with the stations of Mian 

Lahore and Dehli. Mfr and JaUu Qnly 

The survey for this line from Lahore to Peshawar, which is to be 
- , , _ .. constructed by the State, has been completed, 

Lahore and Peshawar. ^ j t j g expected that WQrk wiU be comi £ enced 

upon it during the ensuing cold weather. 

18. The principal Military roads in this district are the Grand 

Trunk Road from, 1st, Calcutta to Lahore ; 2nd, 
Boads— Military roads. Lahore to Peshawar (metalled); 3rd, Lahore to 

Multan (unmetalled) ; 4th, Firozpur to Lahore, with 
a branch to Railway Station at Raiwind (metalled); 5th, Firozpur 
to Mult&n via Chunian (unmetalled); with the exception of the 4th, 
however, the rest are superseded by the railroad. For a description of 
the ordinary lines of local traffic, see map. 



\ 
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19. There are two bridges of boats, one over the RaVi at Lahore 

the second over the Satlaj at Ganda Singh- 
Bridges of boats. wdla> on the road from Fi rozp1 i r ^ Lahore. 

The bridge over the Ravi remains standing during the *whole year, 
that over the Satlaj is removed from the middle of May to the 
middle of October. 

20. On the river Ravi there are 27 ferries, independent of the 

bridge of boats, the income from which was 
Femes - Rs. 11,795 ; they are let to a contractor annually 

At all the important ferries, police constables are posted to ensure order 
and regularity, and to prevent the over-crowding of boats. On the 
Satlaj there are 10 ferries, which produce an income of Rs. 13,924. 
The river D^gh is fordable in most parts, hence there are no ferries on 
that river. 

21. I append herewith a table. of the principal agricultural 

products of this district, showing the seasons 

andSn^;oS: CttltUraI *>r s°™g and reaping, the number of times 
Agricultural. the land has to be ploughed to prepare for the 

sowing, the number of waterings and weedings 
required to bring the crops to maturity, the amount of seed required 
for each kanal of land, and the average produce for each kind of 
crop. It will be seen that the average yield of wheat in this district is 
about eight-fold, and rice is considerably in increase of that rate, while 
some of the cheaper pulses yield 40 and 50-fold. These are of course 
only average calculations, for both soil and labor will show great 
variation in out-turn. 

Indigo (Nil) has been introduced within the last few years into 
the district by Mian Muhammad Sultan, of Rakh Khaira, where he 
has built pacca vats, but as yet it has not proved a successful experi- 
ment, and cannot be looked on as one of the ordinary products of this 
district. 

Opium is also grown to a smal} extent, but the consumption is 
far in excess of production, and it is principally imported from 
Shahpur or the hills. The poppy requires a lighter soil and more 
water than has till lately been obtainable in this district. 
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22. The principal fruits cultivated in this district are Mulberries, 
. which ripen in May ; Peaches, Plums, (Alucha), 

mi s ' Loquats, Phklsa (an acid berry), Mangoes, Melons, 

and a few Nectarines ; these all ripen about June ; a few baking 
Pears, Crab apples, Gu&vas, and Pomegranates, ripening in July 
or August. Sweet limes and Limes (kagazi nimbu) ripening in 
September, Oranges in November, and Plantains all the year round. 
Some of the Peaches grown round Lahore in the market gardens 
of S&nda and other villages are very superior fruit, and the Mangoes 
and Oranges of the Shalim^tr gardens are also carefully propagated ; 
but with these exceptions the fruits of these parts are of an inferior 
description. 

23. With care and attention almost all the English vegetables 

can be raised from November to March and April. 
ege a es * Beans are perhaps the least successful of all 

vegetables ; but Peas, Lettuces, Beet-root, Cabbages and Cauliflowers 
can be grown, but little inferior in taste, and by no means inferior 
in size to those of the best English gardens ; the seeds, however, 
deteriorate, and it has been found that the American, Cape, and 
Australian seeds all germinate better in these parts than those 
imported direct from England. Natives do not cultivate English 
vegetables for their own use. 

24. This esculent has become quite an article of commerce, and 

Natives are beginning to consume it largely ; 

a oes * they are grown in some quantities around the 

city of Lahore, and are procurable all the year round ; but from 

August till December they are imported from the hills, as during the 

hot weather those grown in the plains become watery and bad. 

25. The only mineral production that is found in this district of 
Spontaneous. any value is " Kankar " (a kind of lime-stone 

' gravel), which is used for metalling roads, 

and the smaller particles of which are burnt for lime. This 
mineral is found in most parts of the district, but principally in 
the high lands. It is dug out of a depth varying from one foot to six 
feet, while the smaller particles are found on the surface of the soil 
in many places, and only require sweeping up for collection before 
being put into the kilns to be burnt down as lime. 

26. There is another substance called Kallar Rori, which is the 

sweepings from old village sites or other places 
Kallar Rdri. of ft Uke na t ure . Just before the sun rises in 

the morning, it is seen to glisten on the ground, and is immediately 
swept up and spread as a top-dressing over wheat crops, particularly 
where brackish water is used for irrigation ; it is said to counteract 
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the effect of the bad water. I suspect from its smell that Ammonia 
is one of its principal ingredients, but it continues to crop up year 
after year in the same spots, and is carted away to the fields. 

27. This grows on alluvial soils on the banks of the rivers R&vi 
Pilchi (Tamarix Gal- and Satlaj ; it is used by the zamindars for 
Uca). thatching their houses and stacks called palla, 

but Kah&rs, Malliis, and others make baskets from the twigs ; traders 
pay the agriculturists from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 for each boat-load of it, 
or one or two pice for a load taken away on a man's head. After it 
is cut, the land is planted with crops, but a fresh crop springs up the 
following year. 

Dib (Typha Augusti- 28. Dib is a kind of rush, which grows on 
folia), the banks of the rivers, and is used for matting. 

29. This is a most useful plant ; it grows on the banks of the 

rivers in sandy soil, particularly on the Satlaj. 
3 * It is useful in many ways. I found several villages 

in the Kastir tahsil paying their Government revenue out of the cash 
proceeds of this plant alone; it grows in stumps, and is 10, 12, and 15 
feet high; the land where it is produced is generally unculturable. All 
its different parts are used — 1st, the husk for thatching; 2nd, the inner 
stalk called " kana " is a reed of some strength, and is used for chicks, 
stools, sofas, &c; the top of the reed is called "thili," and is converted 
into " sirki," which are fine reeds strung on thread, and which make an 
excellent movable thatch, much used as coverings for carts ; if properly 
made, it is water-tight. Of the munj, or leaves of the plant, rope is 
made, the miinj being pounded, splits into an excellent fibre, much valued 
for its strength ; and because it does not rot easily in water. The " m&ls" 
or ropes, to which earthen pots in wells are attached to raise the water, 
are generally made from this material, and as they last much longer 
than other ropes, the zamindars set great value on this plant. 

30. Panni or Jchas. — This grows principally on the banks of the 
K , Degh ; the root has a pleasent smell ; it is dug out 

of the ground and sold for about Rs. 3 per maund ; 
it is used extensively for tattees ; there is a scent extracted from it, much 
used by natives. There is also a plant called Khewi, very similar in 
character, found in the Manjha, but it is not used, and cattle are allowed 
to eat it up. 

31. This is a plant from which Sajji is made. It is used for cleaning 
T£k na clothes, and is an ingredient of country soap ; the 

best kinds of the plant do not grow in this 
district. It is found in some of the villages on the Degh and towards 
the south-west of the Chtini&n tahsil about Rtikanpura and Shahb&zjri, 
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32. This is a creeper like a melon, with a fruit like an orange ; it 

is not cultivated, but grows in poor, saline land 
Tomba - in the M&njha ; it is much used as a medicine for 

horses by native farriers, and is, I believe, the colocynth of the European 
|>harmacopcea. 

33. This is the fruit or berry of a tree called " wfin ; " it grows in 

the M&njha, and is said to be particularly good 
about Chuni&n. It is of a purple color ; the natives 

eat seed and all, as it is sweet, but it has rather an offensive smell. 

During famines it has been of much assistance as a means of subsistence 

to poor people. 

34. This is the fruit of a tree called Karil, which grows in the jungles 

of the Mfinjha ; it is a light green tree with few 
Dhela or Pinjii. leaves— a sort of wild caper. It is plucked before 

it ripens, and is made into a pickle, which is largely consumed ; if 
allowed to ripen it becomes red, and has an acid taste. 

35. This is a kind of wild plum, the produce of a tree sometimes 

called the Kok&n B6r ; on ripening it is red, and, 

though sweet, has also an acid taste ; it is. much 

eaten, and some fruit I have seen on grafted trees was not much smaller 

than a small peach or plum ; it is allowed to be eaten during a fast, 

hence its great value. 

36. This is the fruit of the Jand tree ; it is very inferior to the 

plum, but is used as a vegetable, and is often kept 
ngn ' dry for this purpose. 

37. This is a creeper growing on Jand and 
aura * Karil trees ; the fruit is bitterish, and is used as a 

vegetable. 

38. There are different kinds of mushrooms found in large 
■ quantities in this district, and much eaten by the 

people, who eat them fresh or dry, and sometimes 
pickle them. 

S9. This is a small berry of a dark color, which falls from the 

Tamarisk tree, and is used as a dye of a brownish 
color ; it is also used as a mordant with majit for 
obtaining a good red. 

G 40. Gum is found on the Kikar and Phulai 

trees, but is not much collected in this district. 

41. Lac is collected from the B£r tree in some parts of the 
. j^ district, but not in any great quantities ; it is used 

as a red dye or for sealing wax. 
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42. This is the bark of the Kikar tree. It is used for fermenting 
Bong. before distilling liquor ; also for tanning. 

43. This is produced to some extent in the district. Licenses are 
g given to any one applying for them. Licensees 

pe e * make their own terms with the agriculturists for 

the erection of kilns in suitable places, and for wood or upla required 
for boiling the soil, which is collected from old " tehs," or deserted 
village sites. The material collected is boiled in water in large, 
iron pans ; after boiling it is thrown into wooden troughs with 
holes in them. These wooden troughs are placed over earthen 
vessels imbedded in the ground into which the troughs drip; the 
drippings congeal in the earthen vessels, and become the saltpetre of 
commerce. 29 furnaces and 2 licenses are at present in existence 
in this district, producing 5,249 maunds annually; the value of the 
produce at the average rate of Rs. 3 per maund amounts to Rs. 15,747. 

44. The trees of this district are very few and unimportant. The 

only indigenous ones appear to be the Kikar (Acacia 
Tree8 * Arabica), the Ber (Zizyphus jujuba),Faras (Tamarix 

Orientalis), Siris (Acacia Sirissa), Mulberry (Morus Indica), and in a few 
places in alluvial soil, the Palm tree. The Jand, W£n, Phul&i, Karll, 
a?nd Camel-thorn are more properly shrubs, though the first three species 
sometimes grow big enough to be classed amongst trees. Shisham, 
Mangoe, Bakain, Amaltds, Barna, Pipal or Bhor, all require planting 
and tending for the first 3 or 4 years. Many varieties of trees have 
been introduced into the Panjdb since the British rule, but this is 
scarcely the place to describe them. 

45. The Shisham is the wood most valued, but it is not found of 

any large girth as yet ; the wood is heavy and 
Their uses. close-grained, is much used for furniture, sometimes 

used for cart wheels and yokes ; a fair sized tree will fetch from Rs. 40 
to Rs. 70. Kikar attains its full growth in about 12 years ; it is a 
hard wood and not liable to split, but rather subject to decay, as insects 
attack it quickly. It is largely used for agricultural implements and 
charcoal. Its value is from Rs. 1 to Rs. 15 per tree. Ber is a softer 
wood than Kikar, of a reddish color, is not easily affected by water, 
and so is much used for Persian wheels ; it is scarcely so valuable as 
Kikar however. Jh£k or Bak&in attains its full growth after 10 or 12 
years, after which it dies off; it is used as rafters for native houses, as 
the white ants do not attack it. Siris attains its full size in from 
20 to 30 years ; the wood is inferior ; sometimes used for beams to 
houses ; oil presses are made from it. Mulberry and Faras are both 
inferior woods, and are principally used for sides to chferpoys aW other 
miscellaneous uses. Phulai is used for agricultural implements, It is 
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worth about Rs. 4 or 5 per tree. Hindus use the saplings for 
tooth-brushes. Barna is a good shady tree, but wood of no value, as 
also the Pipal, Bhor, and Mangoe. The Jand is the best tree for fuel 
grown in the district. The roots of this tree are said to reach down as 
far as the tree has grown in height ; the roots are very massive, and the 
weight of the undergrowth is often in excess of that of the growth 
above the ground. It is being fast exterminated, as it is slow of 
growth and scarcely repays artificial raising; it makes good charcoal. 
The principal wood used for buildings, houses, railway sleepers, &c, is 
deodar imported from the hills. 



CHAPTER II. 

PAST HISTORY UP TO PRESENT DATE. 

46. Of the past history of the district it is difficult to speak 

independently of the general history of the Nazim- 
History of district. ghip of Lahore, which included the greater part of 

th present Panj&b Trans-Satlaj. 

47. The Muhammadan invasions of India are the earliest times 

from which it is possible to obtain a connected 

Muhammadan invasion. history of ^ mling powg 

48. From the numerous ruins of old villages and deserted wells 

now found in the high-lands of the district, there 
Ruins of old villages. can fce nQ d?ubt that at Qne time tMs fafe^ was 

a very highly cultivated and fertile part of the country. 

49. It is difficult to say to what period these prosperous signs 
Probable time of their may have belonged ; but, considering the wars 

decay. and dissensions that were constantly taking place 

in and near the political capital of Lahore, it may be presumed that 
this depopulation must have taken place during some of the Muham- 
madan conquests, most probably during those of N&dir Shah, or of 
Ahmad Sh£h Dur&ni. 

50. But it is probably not alone to these causes that this desertion 

can be ascribed, for we find that where wells anc( 

Waterturnedbrackish. Qther gigns of former ferti]ity are to be traced> 

now the water is brackish and the land sterile. 

51. The recession of the Bi^s to the present bed of the Satlaj 
Recession of the river only occurred about 100 years ago. It is impro- 

Bias possibly the cause, bable that this cause alone should have had the 
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feffect of turning the springs bitter, yet it is most difficult to explain it 
otherwise, and sure it is that at the present moment the water is in 
parts of these highlands, where the remains of old wells still exist, 
undrinkable by either man or beast. 

52. Of the early history of Lahore before the first Muhammadan 
History of Lahore be- invasion, we have but little reliable information. 
fore first Muhammadan I shall, however, take the liberty of quoting an 
invasion. account, which appears to me to be the most 

reliable, from a book by Dr. Thornton, at present Secretary to Panjab 
Government, published in 1861, called " History and Antiquities of 
Lahore," and which, I regret to say, is out of print : — 

" According to Hindu local tradition, Lahore was founded by Low or Loh, the son of 
Local Hindu tradl- R ^? a ' a^d worship (pjja ) is still done to Sita, Rama's wife, as 
tion reaardina the motner °* Low, the founder of Lahore. In other words, its 
founder of Lahore. Sunders were Rajputs of the Solar race. 

" This local tradition is confirmed by the testimony of the Mewar annals 
According to them, the founder of the royal line of Mewar was Kcnekscn, a 
Solar Rajput prince, who migrated from Lahore in about A. D. 144. Moreover, the 
Solankhi tribe of Analhari Pathans, and the Bhattis of Jasselmir whose name is still borne 
by one of the city gateways, point to Lahore as the seat of their earlier location. Further, 
we have the testimony of Muhammadan historians that, at the period of the Muhammadan 
conquest, Lahore was in the possession of a Rajput prince. 

On the other hand, there is a Muhammadan tradition that the 

Muhammadan local present city and fortress of Lahore were founded 

tradition* by Mallik Azaz, the friend and counsellor of 

Mahmud of Ghazni, and his tomb by the Taksali gate is still revered 

by Musalmans as the burial place of the Oekist of Lahore. 

These two traditions may be reconciled by supposing that the 

original Hindu city of Lahore did occupy exactly 
How reconcileable. ^ pregent sitGj or that the dty had been deser ted 

or destroyed before its final capture by the Muhammadans, and founded 
by them de novo. There are reasons which make it probable that 
both these suppositions are correct. It is probable that there was an 
older city of Lahore somewhere in the vicinity of the existing village 
of Ichra, or about three miles from its present site. In the first place, 
there is a tradition among the inhabitants of villages of Ichra and 
Muzang to this effect ; in the next place, the old name of Ichra was 
Ichia Lahore, which is still to be found, it is said, upon old documents ; 
and, lastly, the oldest and most sacred Hindu shrines are to be found 
in this locality. 

Beyond the fact of its R&jput origin, hardly anything can be 

Regarding Muham- recorded of the history of Lahore until the period 

mcdan history of Lahore f the Muhammadan invasion. In the Rya 

Jm Tarangini, Lahore is mentioned as a dependency 
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of Lahtadilya, the renowned sovereign of Kashmir ; in the Deshubhagya 
above mentioned, it is recorded that at the end of Dwarpar of brazen 
age, Bhim Sen fought B&n Mai, Raja of Lahore, a mighty prince, with 
an army of 10,000 horsemen, and, after a struggle of three days, took 
him prisoner and made his kingdom tributary ; and in the ballad poetry 
of the northern border, the forest near Lahore, then called Udmagar, 
figures as the battle ground, while Rasalu, son of Sal Wahu, the 
eponymic hero of Sfalkot, fought and slew the monster Rakhas. 
These stories cannot indeed be considered history, but they show the 
intimate connection of Lahore with the semi-mythic period of Indian 
history. Numismatic researches tend to show that Lahore formed a 
portion of the kingdom of Memandi and his successors, that it fell 
successively into the hands of the Scythic dynasties of Azes 
Kadphises, and Kanekis, and subsequently, under the rule of a Sassa- 
nian dynasty of princes who reigned between the fourth and seventh 
centuries A. D. It is possible that Kanekis, whose date is given 
by Prinsep as about 100 A. D., is the same as the Keneksen 
of the Me war chronicle, and the Kannishka of the annals of Kashmir, 
in which case Lahore must have been the capital of the third 
Scythian dynasty. 

However this may be, at the period of the first Muhammadan 
Early struggles with invasion in the latter part of the seventh 
the Muhammadans. century of our era, we find Lahore in possession 

of a Chauhan prince of the family of Ajmir. In A. D. 682, according 
to Ferishta, the Afghans of Kerman and Peshawar, who had even at 
that early period embraced the religion of the prophet, wrested certain 
possessions from the Hindu prince. A war ensued, and in the space 
of five months seventy battles were fought with varied success, until 
the Afghans, having formed an alliance with the Gakkhars, compelled 
the Raja to cede a portion of his territory. The next mention of 
Lahore is in the R&jputana chronicles, where the Bussas of Lahore, a 
Rajput tribe, are mentioned as rallying to the defence of Chittor, when 
besieged by Musalman forces, in the beginning of the 9th century. 
At length in A. D. 975, Subaktgin, Governor of Khurasan, and father 
of the celebrated Mahmud, advanced beyond the Indus. He was 
met by Jaipal, Raja of Lahore, whose dominion is said to have extended 
from Sirhind to Lamghan, and from Kashmir to Mult&n. By the 
advice of a prince of the Bhatti tribe, the Raja formed an alliance 
with the Afghans, and, with their aid, was enabled to withstand the 
first invasion. On his succession to ttie throne of Ghazni, Subaktgin 
repeated his invasion. A battle ensued in the vicinity of Lamghan. 
The Raja was defeated, and made overtures for peace. His terms were 
accepted, and persons sent on the part of Subaktgin to receive the 
balance of the stipulated ransom. On reaching Lahore, Jaipal proved 
faithless, and imprisoned those commissioned to receive the treasure- 
On receiving intelligence of his perfidy, Subaktgin, in the^ words of 
Ferishta, " like a foaming torrent, hastened towards Hindustan." 
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53. From this time forward the Hindus never recovered their 
Hindus never recovered supremacy through nearly 7 b centuries, until the 
their supremacy until Sikh Sikh Confederacy became powerful. Lahore was 
dynasty. generally governed by Nazims or Viceroys, 

and was in one continual state of war. The most prosperous time, 
and when the city of Lahore must have been at its zenith, was during 
the reigns of Akbar, Jehangir, and Shah Jehan, from A. D. 1556 to 
1858, after which period a large part of the city was depopulated. 

Annexed is a chronological list of the ruling powers at different 
periods from A. D. 1001 to A. D. 1754 :— 



Year. 



1001 to 
1032 „ 
1040 „ 
1049 „ 
1077 „ 
1098 „ 
1114 „ 
1117 „ 
1152 „ 
1159 „ 
1188 „ 
1206 „ 
1210 „ 
1210 „ 

1236 „ 

1237 „ 
1239 „ 
1241 
1246 
1266 
1286 „ 
1288 „ 
1296 „ 

1316 „ 

1317 „ 
1321 „ 

1325 „ 
1351 „ 
1389 „ 
1389 „ 
1392 „ 
1394 „ 
1394 „ 
1398 „ 
1398 „ 
1421 „ 
1435 „ 
1445 



Name and Sovereign. 



it 



1032 

1040 

1049 

1077 

1098 

1114 

1117 

1152 

1159 

1188 

1206 

1210 

1210 

1236 

1237 

1239 

1241 

1246 

1266 

1286 

1288 

1296 

1316 

1317 

1321 

1325 

1351 

1389 

1389 

1392 

1394 

1394 

1398 

1398 

1421 

1435 

1445 

1450 



Dynasty. 



Mahnmd 

Masarid 

Aldd&d 

AMul Hashid ... 

Ibrahim 

Masarid 

Arslan Shah 

Ririhrdm Shah... 
Khusro iShah ... 
Khugru Malik... 
Shahdin 
Kohiidln Ebak 
Aram Shuh 
Shampiiddln ... 
liiikuuddlii 
Kazia Ue.rain ... 
Baihnim Shah... 
Alladln Masud... 

Nasirdddiu 

Ghtasiiddln 

Kaikabad 
Jalaluddin Firoz 
Alaiiddin 
Sliahokudin Umar 
Mubarik Shah 
Ohiazuddinor Ghiasuddin" 
Malik 

Alaf Khan 

Firoz Shah 

Tuglak Shah 

Abbubakr 
Muhammad Shah 
Sikandar Shah ... 

Mahmud Shah ... 

Timiir or Tamerlane . 

Ghizin Khan ... 

Mubarik Shah... 

Muhammad Shah 

Alauddln Shah 



Ghazni . . . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Gauri 
Slave of ... 

• ■ • 

Balbin . . . 



Parentage. 



Son of Subaktgiu. 

Mahmud. 

Masarid. 

Madiid. 

Masarid. 

Ibrahim. 

Masarid. 

Do. 
Bairam Shah. 
Khusra Shah. 



» 



» 
>» 
»» 



if 



Babbu . . • 

Khilji ... 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Toglak »- 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

• • • 

Moghal ... 
Syad 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 



Usurped the throne. 

Adopted son of Ebak, deposed. 
Altamah, son-in-law of Ebak, succeeded. 
Firoz Shah, son of Shamsuddin. 
Daughter of Altamash. 
Son of Shamsuddin. 
„ „ Ruknuddin. 
Son of Shamsuddin. 
Adopted son of do. 
Grandson of Ghiasuddln. 
Usurped the throne. 
Nephew of Jalaluddin. 
Son of Alauddin. 
Brother of Shahabuddin. 



Conquered the throne. 

Son of Ghazi. 

Nephew of Ghazi. 

Grandson of Firoz Shah. 

Son of do. 

Son of do. 

Son of Muhammad Shall. 

Son of do. 

Invaded India. 

Made Emperor by Timiir. 

Son of Ghizin Khan. 

Grandson of do. 

Son of Mahmud Shah. 



■^^^^^^•i 
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Year. 


Name and Sovereign. 


Dynasty. 


Parentage. 


1450 „ 1488 


6ail61 


Lodi Pathan 


Usurped the throne. 


1488 „ 1517 


Nizam Khan ... 


Do. 


Son of Bail61. 


1517 „ 1526 


Ibrahim Shah 


Do. 


„ „ Nizam Khan. 


1526 „ 1530 


Babar Shah 


Moghal ... 


Descendant of Timiir conquered Dehlx. 


1530 „ 1540 


Hamayun 


Do. 


1 Son of Baber. 


1540 „ 1545 


Sher Shah 


Pathan ... 


Usurped the throne. 


1545 „ 1553 


Salem Shah... 


Do. 


Son of Sher Shah. 


1553 „ 1553 


Muhammad Shah 


Do. 


Nephew of Sher Shah. 


1553 „ 1556 


Hamayun 


Moghal. ... 


Regained his throne. 


1556 „ 1005 


Akbar Shah ... 


Do. 


Son oi Hamayun. 


1605 „ 1627 


Jahanglr Shah 


Do. 


,, j) AitDax. 


1627 „ 1658 


Shah Jahan 


Do. 


„ „ Jehangir. 


1658 „ 1707 


Aurangzeb 


Do. 


„ „ Shah J eh an. 


1707 „ 1712 


Shah Alam 


Do. 


„ „ Aurangzeb. 


1712 „ 1713 


Muhaiuddin or Jahandar 


Do. 


„ „ Shah Alam, 


1713 „ 1719 


FaiTukhsher 


Do. 


Grandson of Azlmoshan. 


1719 „ 1747 


Muhammad Shah 


Do. 


Son of do. 


1747 „ 1754 


Ahmad Shah 


Do. 


„ „ Jehandar. 



54. For the purpose of this history the many wars and dissen- 
sions that occurred during those periods need not be recited here. 
It will be sufficient to name the principal dynasties that have held 



I. 


iu uueae pjuus. J-iiey ait;— 

Ghazni from 1001 A. D. 


to 1188 A. D., 


187 


years 


II. 


Ghorian 


„ 1188 


>> 


„ 1206 


iy 


18 


?> 


III. 


Slave 


„ 1206 


a 


„ 1288 


» 


82 


» 


IV. 


Kliilji 


„ 1288 


a 


„ 1321 


» 


33 


yy 


v. 


Toglak 


„ 1321 


ty 


„ 1398 


yy 


77 


j> 


VI. 


Moghals 


„ 1398 


w 


„ 1412 


» 


14 


yy 


VII. 


Syads 


„ 1413 


» 


„ 1450 


y> 


27 


» 


VIII. 


Pathan 


„ 1450 


» 


„ 1526 


)> 


76 


» 


IX. 


Moghals 


„ 1526 


i> 


„ 1540 


yy 


14 


y> 


X. 


Pathan 


„ 1540 


» 


„ 1553 


yy 


13 


yy 


XI. 


Moghals 


„ 1553 


» 


„ 1747 


jt 


194 


y> 


XII. 


Dur&ni 


„ 1748 


» 


„ 1761 


» 


13 


yy 


XIII. 


Sikh 


„ 1762 


» 


„ 1848 


>y 


86 


*> 


XIV. 


British 


„ 1849 


» 


„ 1869 


» 


20 


y> 



55. During the Durfini dynasty it is probable that the country 
Invasions by the Durani was devastated, for we find that Ahmad Sh&h 
family. Durani invaded the country no less than eight 

times. The last invasion occurred in A. D. 1767, but was unsuccess- 
ful, and the country was left in the hands of the Sikh Confederacy, — 
a power that had at that time made itself a name. 
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56. It is probable that the adherents of this now far-famed warlike 
«, . . race were converted from peaceful tillers of the 

Their oppressions. , , , , , . *\ , ~ , . , , 

land by the oppressions of the Durani dynasty. 

A. D. 1744, Ayea Kh&n being Viceroy or Nazim, the oppression of 

the people of the Panjab was so great that they rebelled, and the Sikh 

Confederacy played a prominent part in this rebellion, though again 

unsuccessful, as they had previously been at Sirhind and Muktsar 

when fighting against the Muhammadans. 

57. Ayea KMn, after one, unsuccessful attempt, sent Lakpat Rai, 

. x , aM , his Diwan, to oppose the Confederacy, who 

Slaughter of the Sikhs. , , ,, ' , , . r r . .J' 

routed them, taking many prisoners, who were 
brought to Lahore and slaughtered in cold blood near the horse market 
at the Dehli gate of the city, where to this day a monument of the 
occurrence still exists, called the Shahid ganj, or place of martyrs. 

58. About 12 years after this slaughter, the Viceroy, having 
Desecration of the desecrated the temple at Amritsar, sacred to 

Sikh temple. the Sikhs, they rose in great force under their 

Generalissimo, Tusa Singh, Alowalia, and Timar, the Viceroy, having 
fled, they for the first time obtained possession of the political capital 
of Lahore. 

They were, however, with the assistance of some Maharatas, again 
defeated and dispossessed. Lahore was then for the next 30 years 
alternately held by the Maharatas, under S&ba, and by the Durdni 
Viceroys ; but all |this time the Sikhs appear to have been carrying on a 
marauding ^campaign in the provinces ; for we find them in possession 
of, or fighting for, Kasiir, MuMn, and Sirhind. During this period, while 
the Lahore district was apportioned out, as shown in map No. II. 
principally amongst Lehna Singh and Gujar Singh, Bhangi Sardars, 
and Sobhd Singh, Khaniya. 

59. Ahmad Shah Dur&ni made his eighth and last invasion in 
Eighth Duran inva- A. D. 1767 ; but his troops growing rebellious, he 

B ion. had to retire from the banks of the Satlaj. The 

Sikhs, moreover, plundered his camp, and he gave up all idea of ruling 
the Panj&b. 

60. There was, however, yet one other invasion before the Sikh 

rule was consolidated; this occurred in 1798, 
Last Durani invasion. when gh ^ J am ^ r> t h e grandson of Ahmad Sh&h 

Durdni, visited the country, with the hopes of reconquering the lost 
province ; but, after plundering for some 4 or 5 months, he was forced 
to retire. On his retreating, his camp was plundered by the Sikhs ; 
nad he lost 12 guns in the river Chanab. 
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61. Still believing in the feudal rights of the Durdni empire to 
Ranjit Singh ap- appoint a Viceroy, he left a message for Ranjit 

pointed Viceroy. Singh, the head of the Sukarchakia Misl, that, if 

he would extricate these guns, he would be recognized as the ruler of the 
Panjab. Ranjit Singh succeeded in extricating and forwarding to him 
8 out of the 12 guns, and then turned his attention to his new kingdom, 
for every inch of which, it is needless to say, he had to fight. 

But from this time the Sikh ascendancy was complete, and Ranjit 
Rise of the Sikh Singh gradually became master of the whole 
power. Principality, from the Sulim&n range to the borders 

of British India, and from Multan to Kashmir. The history of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh's reign was one of continual conquests until he died in his 
bed in the year 1839. 

62. During his reign most of the district of Lahore was held by 
Better prospects of the principal Sardars in jagir; cultivation 

the agriculturists under increased ; and, though service in the army was 
a strong governor. more sought after than simple husbandry, yet there 

is no doubt that the strong rule ensured a better return to the 
agriculturists than they had known for years. 

63. There was, however, a strong feeling of disaffection amongst 

the Muhammadans at finding themselves in the 
^ ° * hands of a Sikh power, and twice Ranjit Singh was 

obliged to attack the Pathan town of Kasur before he could subjugate 
them. In 1807 the Maharaja attacked Kasur, which Kutbiiddin Khan 
held against his army for a whole month ; but, being at last obliged to sue 
for terms, was allowed to retire to his property at Mamdot. The whole 
of the il&qa, valued at upwards of a lakh of rupees, was made over to 
Nihal Singh, Atariwalah. 

Sikh Sardars rewarded 6*- In this wa 7. the wh ? le district was 

to keep Muhammadans apportioned amongst Sikh Sardars, who held the 
in check. Muhammadan population in check. 

65. At the death of Ranjit Singh in 1839, the Sikh power passed 
l5eath of Maharaja away in a constant and quick succession of intrigue 

Ranjit Singh. and murder. For a time it was hoped that, under 

a British Protectorate, the nation might have remained intact, but it 
was not to be, and in 1848-49 the British power was declared supreme. 

66. Of the Multan rebellion and annexation of the Panj&b it is 
Captain Tytier's sum- not necessary here to speak ; but the British rule 

mary settlement. W as quickly followed by a summary settlement, 

made in a great part of the Lahore district by Captain Tytler. Such a 
thing as cash payments had never been levied previously ; it is therefore 
not to be wondered at that this summary settlement was considered 
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very heavy and burdensome. To this trouble we must also add the 
general distrust that was felt to our rule, and the fact of most of the 
able-bodied members of every family being absent with the army or 
afraid to return to their houses after having resisted the new conquerors. 
Moreover, it was found necessary to read somewhat severe but salutary 
lessons to some of the chief families in the district, notably to those of the 
Sult&nki, Suja, and Mari Gaur Singh, for the part their families had taken 
in the rebellion at MuMn ; their residences and homes being levelled 
with the ground or confiscated to Government. 

67. Those parts of the district which came under Captain Tytler's 

summary settlement have not to this day forgot- 
b eavmess. ^ n ^ e gtraits under which they lay to pay up 

the Government demand ; but fortunately a large part of the district 
was in the hands of jagird&rs, who continued to receive their payments in 
kind, and consequently these villages did not suffer from the annexation 
and changed modes of collection. 

68. In the villages which suffered (principally those on the banks 
Seductions given by of the Satlaj,) large reductions were given ; and, as 

Mr. Egerton. reported by Mr. Egerton in the 61st para, of his 

Settlement Report, "the people were encouraged to return to their 
holdings, and in every instance with success." 

69. Mr. Egerton's settlement resulted in a reduction of 11 per 
Results of Mr. Egerton's cent, on the summary settlement, and the Revenue 

settlement. nas been easily collected ever since that time ; the 

only exceptions have been in a few estates of the Sharakpur tahsil 
the settlement of which was effected by Mr. Morris ; and a few of the 
villages on the Rdvi, which have been suffering deterioration from the 
recession of the river Ravi, owing to the absorption of its waters for the 
purposes of the Bari Do&b Canal. 

70. When I entered the district to effect its revised settlement, 
Prosperity of people I found the people in the highest state of prosperity, 

at commencement of and the general administration of the district in a 
revised settlement. j^ state of e ffi c i e ncy. Cultivation had largely 

increased owing to the moderate assessment, so wisely fixed for a short 
term by Mr. Egerton ; the canals were just beginning to pour their 
treasures of water on the adjoining estates ; the population had increased ; 
a large proportion of the warrior Sikhs had returned from the various 
battle-fields of Hindustan and China enriched with plunder and grants of 
land, and induced to turn from the use of the sword to the sickle, by the 
liberal treatment displayed to them by Sir Robert Montgomery, in 
bestowing on all loyal and deserving soldiers, small plots of land near 
their own homes. 
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71. Resources had generally doubled, and there was contentment 

on every face ; and probably at no previous time 

erSSu 108 " largGly **" of its hist0I 7 had there been in this district pros- 

pects of the commencement of an era of such 

quiet and general agricultural success and prosperity. 

72. Having thus brought down its history to the time of which 

this report is intended to treat, I shall proceed 
of Sort. arrangemetlt to explain the present statistical position of the 

district with reference to its tribes, races, and 
agricultural resources, and thereafter give a brief account of the 
different measures which were undertaken during the present settlement, 
either for the more accurate appraisement of the Government Revenue, 
or for the more careful record of the rights of the people, and the 
general means by which the people were made acquainted with the 
facts which had been recorded about themselves and their property. 



CHAPTER III. 

STATISTICAL. 

73. As I have above mentioned, with returning prosperity the 

Population— Increase P P ulation of tnis district has increased enor- 
of population. mously, but I was not prepared to find that, in 

point of fact, it had more than doubled itself 
within the last ten years. 

74. Yet the statistics would show this to be the case, for 
, 4 Mr. Egerton makes the population only 3,86,038, 

a 1S 1CS * including the city of Lahore, at the time of that 

settlement, while the present population of the same area in 1868 
amounts to 7,89,666. 

75. This may be accounted for in three ways, all of which, no 
Reasons of large in- doubt, have the effect of swelling the numbers at 

crease. present — first, a large real increase by birth and 

immigration ; secondly, the return from service of large bodies of men 
who were either in Military or Civil employ, or had absconded from 
their homes from fear of the responsibility of a money settlement ; 
thirdly, greater accuracy in enumeration. 

76. During the progress of the settlement, the orders of Govern- 
~ ment were received for a general census of the 

Panjab to be taken. This census was carried 
out in this district in half the area by the district establishment, and 
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in the remaining half under the supervision of the Settlement Depart- 
ment. 

77. Great care was taken to ensure accuracy, and the returns for 
Arrangements made each village were prepared some time before the 

for accuracy. day fixed for the census, so that on that night the 

returns had only to be checked for each house and altered where any 
discrepancy was apparent. I believe in this way such accuracy was 
obtained that the returns, may be safely relied on as a whole ; and 
though the entire increase, as shown in these returns, may not have 
occurred within the last 10 years, yet there is sufficient to show that 
the population is much larger than it was, and there is every reason to 
believe that this increase is steady and of a healthy character. 

78. In round numbers the population may be put down as 71 
Population treated lakhs, of whom only about three thousand are 

according to religion. Christians ; about one lakh and twenty thousand 
Sikhs ; the same number Hindtis ; and about 4 lakhs and 70 thousand 
Muhammadans ; with about 80 thousand low-caste men, who are not 
acknowledged by any of the religious sects. 

79. The area of the district is 3,624 square miles, thus 
Population to the ^T^S a P°P ula tjon of 218 to the square mile ; 

square mile. allowance must, however, be made for the exten- 

sive jungle tracts, whichare but sparsely populated; 
the population is only about one-half as dense as that of the 
Sialkdt district, which shows 406 per square mile. 

80. The population, divided over the villages, shows an average 
number of 527 to each village, the average area of which is about 
1,500 acres. 

81. The number of towns in the district is 27, the number 
of villages 1,472, and the number of houses 2,06,366, with an 
average of 3f souls to each house. 

82. The people are divided into the following 
' >ns: — 

3,34,000 
2,10,000 
97,000 
56,000 
49,000 
42,000 



Occupation. 


82 




occupal 


1. 


Agricultural 


2. 


Industrial 


3. 


Domestic 


4. 


Professional 


5. 


Commercial 


6. 


Independent 



Total 7,88,000 
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83. Thus it will be seen that nearly one-half of the entire 
* Lahore 98,566 souls population are dependent on agricultural pursuits, 

Kasur 15,209 „ or, excluding the population of the large cities,* 

Chunian 7,355 „ mQre than ^e^f f t h e population. 

84. Of the agricultural community, the prevailing caste are the 
Jats, principally Hindus or Sikhs, but occasionally Muhammadans ; 
often both are of the same ancestral stock. The latter are descendants 
of men who were converted during some of the various Muhammadan 
dynasties. The Jats are divided into many g6ths, and number 
altogether about 1,34,967 souls ; they principally occupy the Manjha 
or central tract of the Bari Do&b. 

85. Particulars of each g6th will be found attached to map 
Tribes. No. 1 ; but I shall quote Mr. Egerton's 

interesting account of this fine class of men, merely adding that, 
though this tribe are the prevalent caste, and though they are found 
in some of the most prosperous villages in this district, yet they are 
not often found where much labor is required to overcome natural 
difficulties of soil or situation, nor are they the best or most laborious 
class of agriculturists in the district. 

86. They are generally found where the crops are dependent 
on the rain-fall, and where the only labor required is the ploughing 
and sowing of the soil ; but I must give them full credit for the 
energy with which they have made use of the canal water so 
lately brought to this district, and they are justly accounted hardy 
and reliable cultivators. Mr. Egerton says : — 

66. " The Jat Sikh population is the most important and interesting section of 
the people on account of their nationality, and also on account of the energy and intel- 
ligence of their character. The principal tribes or ; goths ' of the Jats resident in the 
district are Sandhii Sidhu, Gill Dhillon, Bhular, Battih, Biithi, Dhaliwal. Besidea 
these there are scattered communities of Man, Her, Dhanoa, Virk, Shekham, Hinjrai, 
Upal, Punmi, Bhangii, Varaich ( or Chung ) , Sura, Giirun, Mangath, Devo. Of these 
the Bhular, Man, and Her tribes are considered to be of common origin, and do not inter- 
marry." 

" The Sandhiis are by far the strongest tribe. They state that the founder of 
their tribe, and also of the Punniis, came from near Ghazni, in Cabul. These are the 
only tribes who ascribe to themselves a western origin. The Bhulars state that they, 
as well as their kinsmen of the tribes of Man and Her, sprung from the matted locks 
of Mahadeo. The other tribes have no traditions regarding their origin, but all agree 
that they were not indigenous in the Panjab, but emigrated from the hills, and some 
from the countries east of the Satlaj known generally by the name Malwa." 

" I have little doubt that many of the g6ths have been formed by degenerate 
Rajput families who have taken to cultivation, and perhaps have married the widows 
of deceased brothers, which is a custom peculiarly distinctive of Jats. In the Ludianah 
district, Jats and Rajputs existed, whose g6ths had one name, and the Jats ascribed 
their origin to circumstances similar to those I have above mentioned." 

" I find in Elliot's Glossary, page 411, the names of many g6ths of the Jats of 
Hindustan, Only four or five of the names there given correspond with those I have 
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enumerated. The name of Puchade, there stated to be applied to recent immigrants, 
is applied in this district only to tribes of the Musalman Jats, chiefly pastoral, who inhabit 
the bar or jungle of the Rechna Doab." 

" The Jats are industrious, active, and intelligent. They are not good Hindus 
and many of their practices — marriage with a deceased brother's widow, called ( curewa 
or durewa ) , eating bread cooked at a public oven, purchase of wives, and excessive love 
of spirits,— are quite abhorrent to high-caste Hinduism. The worst points in their 
character are — avarice and incontinence. They will steal away anything, and will run 
away with any woman. Cattle- stealing is hardly considered an offence amongst 
them, and the standard of female virtue is very low. Marriages between a Sikh 
and a Musalman are not unknown, and the offspring become Sikhs as if the mother had 
been a Hindu ; this practice is, however, reprobated by the majority. " 

87. The class of people most naturally cut out for farming are 
. . the Arains. They are almost all Muhammadans, 

though in the Chtlnian tahsil there are one or 
two villages of Hindus. They are said to be of the same stock "as 
Kambhos, who are almost all Hindus. I believe the principal recog- 
nized difference in their customs is that the Arains do not sell or 
accept money for their daughters, and that the Kambhos do. They 
are both most laborious cultivators, and are well described as market 
gardeners. They are seldom or never found located where the soil 
is bad or irrigation difficult, and one of their villages presents a very 
different aspect to that of any other class of people. Every inch of it 
is covered with some crop. Manure is largely used by them, and 
garden produce of all kinds thrive under their hands. They are 
much sought after as tenants, and appear a most orderly, quiet, and 
inoffensive set of men. They own some 90 villages in this district, 
and cultivate in many others. 

88. The Muhammadan Rajputs are the next most important 
Muhammadan Rajputs. race of agriculturists in this district They own 

some 118 villages, but are generally lazy, and not 
nearly as good farmers as either the Jats or Arains. There are no 
Hindu K&jptits in this district. The different tribes or g6ths of this 
class will be more fully explained in the Tribal map. 

89. Lab&nas and Mehtars are also good cultivators, but they 
Labanas and Mehtars. are not numerous, nor are they properly consi- 
dered as agricultural tribes. The former are by 

trade carriers, though some of them have now settled down and left 
their usual nomadic life. Mehtars also carried on various inferior trades, 
but in some instances have taken to agricultural pursuits ; they are, 
generally found on the banks of rivers. 

90. The worst farmers in the district are the Dogars and'Kharals, 

Dogars and Kharais. }? oth 3 Muhammadans. The former are always 

found on the river banks, and bear a bad repu- 
tation for thieving, which the Kharais share with them. The Kharais 
are only found in the high-lands of the Sharakpdr tahsil, adjoining the 
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Montgomery district, where there is a largp colony of them, who gave 
considerable trouble in these parts during the mutiny year of 1857 ; 
and it was not till the head of their tribe, Ahmad, was killed that they 
were brought into a state of subjection, 

91, Both the Dogars and Kharals turn their principal attention 

. . to the lifting of cattle, and they require a 

patiX prmcipal occu " strict watch to be kept on their actions. They 

only devote themselves to agriculture as a 
blind to the authorities, or to raise a few poor crops for the sustenance 
of their cattle and families. It is a great question if these tribes con- 
tinue their evil habits, and refuse to extend their cultivation, if it 
would not be just to the State, and the country, to locate more indus- 
trious tribes on their properties ; but I believe, if an efficient PoEce 
administration over them be established, that these tribes must eventually 
succumb, and take to more industrious habits for their livelihood. 
At present they drive a good trade in cattle-stealing, and are there- 
fore disinclined to turn their hands to other pursuits. They require to 
be dealt with as a body ; the mere casual apprehension of one or two of 
their body has but little deterrent effect on them. 

92. The general statistics of population having been shown, it 

becomes desirable to specify the general area of 
which we are treating, and to divide it off into 
land at present considered perfectly unculturable (barren ) ; land which 
remains culturable ; land which is entirely cultivated ; and land 
which is lying fallow after having been cultivated, and which will, in 
regular rotation, be again cultivated. 

An abstract is here shown as follows ; — 

Acres. 
Barren ... ... ... 3,31,271 

Culturabk ... ... ... 9,80,870 

Cultivated ... ... ... 9,50,358 

Fallow ... ... .,. 57,086 



Total ... 23,19,585 

93. The total area in acres of the district is 23,19,585, as shown by 
Total area of district present settlement measurements, being slightly 
in acres. in excess of professional survey, but quite close 

enough for all practical purposes. Moreover, the area is liable to 
alteration by the action of the two rivers of the R&vi and the Satlaj. 
Of the whole area, 14 per cent, may be considered I. barren, 42 per cent. 
as II. unproductive, and 44 per cent, as III. productive. 

94. Barren, as its name expresses, includes all land which it is 

believed is at present incapable of raising a crop. 
Barren land. ^ s ^ aQ j^h^es roads, ponds, lands occupied by 

buildings, village sites, &c. 
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95. In unproductive land is shown all that is set aside for graz- 

ing, even though grazing fees may be taken, — in 
Unproductive land. fact aR land which ig capable of producing a crop, 

but is not in use for this purpose at the present, with the exception 
of land which, in the ordinary course of rotation, has been left fallow 
within the last three years ; this is shown under the head of " Produc- 
tive, " which includes all land actually under crop. 

96. The cultivated area is still further sub-divided with reference 
Further sub-division to its capabilities for irrigation. Thus land 

of cultivated land. irrigated by the canals shows an area of 75,015 

acres, or 8 per cent. ; land irrigated by wells represents 3,20,477 acres, 
or 35 per cent. ; land inundated by the rivers (sailabi ), 65,366, or 7 
per cent.; leaving 4,53,542 acres, or 50 per cent, of the area dependent 
on the .ordinary fall of rain from the heavens. 

97. The area protected by wells is capable of a large increase, 
Future of irrigation and it is to be hoped that liberal grants of takavi 

in the district. ma y induce the agriculturists to extend this, the 

most certain and secure system of irrigation. To the canals, with new 
heads from the Bias and Satlaj, we may look for the present area to be 
more than doubled within the next 10 years ; but as canals drink up 
the river waters, we must expect to see the river inundations, now 
fertilizing large areas on either side of the rivers, decrease. 

98. The cultivated area has yet another sub-division, and that 

is on the soils, but this is perhaps the least 
important sub-division, except for the purposes of 
the internal distribution of the Government Revenue. 

Gohera, or manured, is only 8 per cent, of the cultivated 

area. 
Kohi, or rich loam, with drainage-water pouring over it to 

fertilize it, 8 per cent. 
Doshahi, or known in this district as mazra, 7 per cent. 
Tibba, or high-land, with sandy soil, such as ordinary M&njha, 

77 per cent. 



Kakhs. 



99. In the unproductive land it was mentioned that grazing 

lands were included. The grazing lands alluded 
to belong principally to Government, and were, 
soon after annexation, under the superintendence of Mr E. A. Prinsep, 
separately demarcated. They have been farmed out for short terms, 
on grazing leases since then ; but in some of them cultivators have 
been allowed to locate themselves, while others have been sold or 
otherwise disposed of. 



\ 
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Situation of rakhs. loo. At present there exist 125 rakhs, dis- 
tributed as follows : — 



Lahore tahsil 


• • • 


• • • j!j! 


Kasur Do. 


• • • 


... O 


Chunfan Do 


■ t ■ 


• • • TETC 


Sharakptir Do. 


• • • 


... 29 



• r-t 00 



101. Of these fifteen have been made over to the Conservator 
Uses they have been of Forests for fuel plantations, with a view of 
put to. his keeping the Railways provided with fuel 

without the necessity of denuding the rest of the country of its trees. 
These rakhs were situated on or close to the 'Railway line, and some 
of them are capable of irrigation from the B£ri Do&b Canal. At 
present plantations have only been experimentally commenced in three 
rakhs ; but the conservation of the remaining rakhs will be strictly 
looked to, and in this way it is hoped that the supply of fuel 
may be made to meet the demand for Railway purposes ; if eventually 
it be found necessary, further plantations will be started. 

102. Of the remainder, 6 rakhs, as per 

2 DuMra. mar g^ n > are l ent *° the Military authorities 
3! Bykiitha. for fodder and grazing Government cattle and horses. 
4. Bhangaii. The wood in the rakhs is not allowed to be cut 
e! Mahmid or carr * e( * by them ; when necessary, it is cut 
Bdti. by contractors for the Railway authorities. 

103. Portions of other rakhs have been sold or given out on 
Cultivation on clearing leases, and there are few rakhs in which 

rakhs. some cultivators are not located ; 10,413 acres have 

been sold ; 15,302 acres are held on clearing leases ; and 4,236 acres 
are held rent-free, principally as rewards for good service by 
discharged or pensioned soldiers. 

104. The whole area of these rakhs is 3,04,084 acres, of which 
Detail of area, the following is a resumd : — 

Acres. 
Made over temporarily for grazing purposes to Military 

authorities ... ... ... 7,8*74 

Ditto for fuel-growing to Forest Department . . . 42,980 

Sold by Government ... ... ... ... 10,41 3 

Held rent-free for good service ... ... ... 4,236 

Made over to zamind&xs in lieu of grazing rights ... 6,355 
Ditto in lieu of land taken up for public purposes ... 2,101 
Ditto jagird&rs ... ... ... ... 13,472 

Ditto zamind&rs on cultivating leases ... ... 1 6,302 

Total ... 1,02,733 
Leaving available for colonization ... ... 2,01,351 

Grand Total ... 3,04,084 
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105. The average income which this land yields to Government 

at present for grazing purposes is Rs. 40,000. 
Income from them. Thig is ca i CUL i a ted on the average of the last five 

years' income, but the value is steadily increasing, and, no doubt, will 
yield a much larger revenue in a few years as cultivation in the 
neighbouring estates increases. 

106. The general agriculture of the district must be pronounced 

to be inferior, though steadily improving with the 
Agriculture. better means of irrigation now provided ; and in 

fact in a sterile country like this, water is more necessary than soil to 
the raising of a fine crop or better description of crop, of which, it has 
been above shown, 77 per cent, of the whole area is believed to be of 
one and the same kind. The soil is strong and capable of producing 
a large and rich out-turn, if only a certain supply of water can be 
obtained; but if the crop is dependent on rain, the land is always 
allowed a rest before being again used. 



107. The first thing therefore an agriculturist in this district 

turns his mind to is the means of obtaining irri- 

Means of irrigation. ^^ j n ^ low _ landBj or where the water fe 

sweet, he will save his money or borrow to sink a well. In the high- 
lands, where the water is brackish, he will, after a careful survey or 
from local knowledge, dig a trench and raise a small mound of earth, 
called " soah," in a continuous line, sometimes for more than a mile, 
to conduct the rain water on to his fields. 

108. Without this labor it would be almost useless for him to 

think pf ploughing, and quarrels as to which way 

Importance of ridges. ^ flood . wafcer ought to be allowed to flow, and 

who shall have the right to raise these ridges in the common land, 
are of no unfrequent occurrence. They are troublesome cases, and 
generally necessitate a visit to the spot. 

109. Manure is used in the low — lands, but principally confined to 

fields adjacent to the village site or near a well. 
anure * For the better kind of crops, — sugar-cane, 

vegetables, &c, — it is an essential ; and around the city of Lahore 
it is used with surprising effect. Crops are taken from the same 
land year after year, and sometimes two and even three crops in 
the same year. 

110. In the high — lands, except where there are artificial means 
Manure not used in of irrigation, manure is never used. It is said to 

the Manjha. have the effect of burning up the crop ; and, as I 

have before mentioned, fallows take the place of manures to renovate 
the fertility of the soil. 
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111. The great crop of the district is the Rabi, or summer harvest. 

In this season the principal grains and food for 

iinpeLntcro? 6 m0St man ? re P rodu . ced > while the autumn or winter 

crop is primarily devoted to fodder for cattle and 

the poorer kinds of pulses. Perhaps the principal exception to this 
rule that should be noted here is the rice crop, which forms an import- 
ant part of the produce of the Sharakpiir tahsil. It is a valuable crop, 
because it is what the zamindkrs term a " ready-money crop, " that is 
to say, the supply of this part of the country does not keep ahead of 
the demand, and it is not therefore stored, but is eagerly bought up on 
its production. 

112. The great staple of the district is wheat. Except amongst 
The staple of the dis- the very poorest it is the food of the million ; and 

trict is wheat. wherever the soil is capable of producing it, at 

least a portion of every holding is devoted to it. 

113. The three summer crops of wheat, barley, and gram very 

nearly represent one-half of the whole produce 
Summer crops. rf the ^^^ . the fi^ re q u ires irrigation ; the 

second can be grown without artificial watering ; and the third requires 
no water, and is semetimes injured by excessive rain-fall ; the best gram 
crops are, however, raised when the land has been well saturated by 
the winter rains before it is sown. 

114. The most valuable autumn crops grown are cotton and rice ; 

but the largest area is sown with Jaw&r ( great 

Autumn crops. mfllet j ^ moth ( p haseolus aconitifolius ) ; the 

latter requires but little labor, and the former is useful for the stalks, 
which are valued as fodder for cattle when the grass fails, or at times 
when bullocks cannot be spared for grazing. 

115. Sugar-cane is but little grown at present in this district, 

and what is grown is generally sold in the larger 

Sugar-cane notgrown. dtieg Qr towng for eat; pur p 0S es. It is the 

exception to see a belan or sugar-mill in any of the villages ; the only 
parts of the district in which the cane is grown is to the north-east of 
the Sharakptir parganah, or south of the Lahore tahsil. Around the 
city of Lahore a good deal of the large thick cane called " pona " is. 
raised, but gur or sugar is never extracted from this species, and it is 
merely grown for sale in the bazar. 
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t>»a^ i« •« * H6. The principal produce of the district 

may be classified under the following heads : — 







Area in 
acres. 


Percent- 
age of area. 


Oash value of & 
of gross produce. 


Produce classed as — 










I Class, value 


• • • • • • 


79,382 


9 per cent. 


1,31,579 


11 ,, ,, ... 


• • • • • • 


5,97,148 


65 „ „ 


6,82,538 


JLJLJL ,, ,. ... 


• • • • • • 


55,938 


6 » » 


54,015 


IV ,, ,, ... 


• • • • • • 

• • • • • • 


1,81,932 


20 „ „ 


1,26,790 


Total ... 


9,14,400 


100 „ „ 


9,94,922 



. , , 117. The detail of the principal staples 

Area under produce. - ,, r r r 

grown is as follows : — 

I. CLASS PRODUCE, OF THE BEST KIND CALLED ZABTI. 



Sugar-cane 

Cotton 

Vegetables 



Acres, 

67,902 
2,137 

II. CLASS, CALLED NlJKARI. 



Per cent. 

•01 

7 

02 



Wheat 

Jawar ( Indian millet ) 

Rice 

Indian corn 

Gram 



3,10,459 

49,042 

15,488 

9,011 

93,340 



III. CLASS, ORDINARY STAPLES. 



Barley 
Mustard seed 
Mas&r ( Lentils ) 



27,351 

13,026 

3,313 



IV. CLASS, THE POOREST CROPS. 

Chari ... 19,261 

Moth (Phaseolus aconitifolius ) 1,15,172 
Til(Sesamum orientale) 2,512 

Mash ( Phaseolus Roxburgh!! ) 19,358 
Kangni ( Italian millet ). . . 1,244 



34 
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Total area under cultivation 9,14,400 acres, or 46 per cent* 
of whole area. 

Lying fallow 55,336, or 3 per cent. 

118. The best crops in the district are raised in the low-lands 
Best crops grown around the city of Lahore, where manure is plen- 

around the city of Lahore tiful and water is near the surface. Within the 
last few years potatoes have been introduced as a new crop, and I find 
already as many as 200 acres are said to be under this crop around 
the city. There is no doubt that the cultivation of this esculent is 
very remunerative, and will increase largely. The best rice is grown 
on the banks of the Degh and in the B&ngar circle of the Sharakptir 
Tahsil. It affects a saline soil, provided ample means of irrigation are 
at hand. Lately some rice has been grown in the Manjha, on the Bari 
Do£b Canal, but the Canal Officers refuse to ensure a sufficient supply 
of water to bring it to maturity ; and, being a new staple in those 
parts, it has not as yet made much headway. The best descriptions 
of rice sold in the Lahore bazar are not raised in this district, but 
come from Peshawar and Kkngra, 

119. Cotton is principally grown in the low-lands of Chuni5n 

and Kasfir, between the old bed of the Bi6s and 
the Satlaj, but it is not of a superior kind, and 

is mostly used for home consumption. A little is grown in the 
Manjha as a barani crop, but it is decidedly inferior. 

120. The best wheat is grown around Lahore in the villages of 
Vadanak, giant or Pe- Ichhra and Dhulawal. The famous "vad&nak " 

digree wheat. or giant wheat may sometimes be seen, but the 

hitar land of Chuni&n and Kastir is supposed to grow the most 
uniformly good wheat. That now grown with the canal water, in the 
virgin soil of the Manjha, is very fine, and possibly it may eventually 
take the highest position, if the importance of a proper rotation of 
crops and manuring is sufficiently attended to. 

121. The yield per acre of each crop varies according to the circle 

. within which it is produced, the peculiar fitness of 

Yield per acre in lbs. ^ ^^ for the part i cu l ar crop> the labor spent 

upon it, and various other details too numerous to mention here. The 
following, however, may be approximately taken as a fair average out- 
turn of ordinary unirrigated land per acre : — 

lbs. 
Wheat 510 



Cotton, 



Barley 


• • • 

• • • 


• • • 
■ • • 


m • i 
• • < 


600 


Rice 


• • • 


• • ■ 


• • i 


700 


Gram 


• • • 


■ • • 


• • i 


600 


Cotton 


■ • ■ * 


• • 


• • • 


200 


Pulses 


• • • 


1 • 


• • « 


500 



60 lbs 


per rupee 


85 


it 


>t 


50 


» 


» 


100 


>t 


» 


28 


» 


a 
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» 


» 
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122. The price current for the last three decades shows within 
m that period immense differences, with sudden rises 

Pnee current. an( j fan^ wn ich were sometimes the effect of 

political upheavings, and sometimes of scarcity and famine. An 
average of so long a period as thirty years ought, however, to give a 
fair idea of the ruling rates, though the decided and probably permanent 
tendency of prices during the last few years is to rise in the future, 
and it is doubtful how far the past averages may act as a guide for the 
future* 

The average price of wheat during the 
last 30 years, as sold in this district, is 
Barley 
Rice 
Gram 
Cotton 
Pulses 

123. The majority of the cultivation of the land is carried on by 

the peasant owners themselves. They have as 
^Cultivators and their much ^ ^703,187 acres under their own ploughs, 

while there are only 51,715 tenants altogether, 
cultivating 836,851 acres. Of these 27,798, cultivating 182,995 acres 
pay their rent in produce, and only 23,917, holding 153,856 acres, pay 
in cash, or are free of rent. 

124. Of the land held by tenants paying their rent in kind, there 

are as many as 115,856 acres, which yield up 
Proportion of produce one _f ourth pro duce to the landlords ; 11,084 acres, 

paying half, 6,745 acres paying two-fifths, and 
49,310 paying one-third ; in unirrigated land half or one-third produce 
is the usual rate, and in well, or irrigated land, one quarter is generally 
looked on as the fair rent for the landlord to take. 

125. The total number of tenants are 51,715, of whom 41,088 are 

tenants-at-will, cultivating 246,479 acres,and 10,627 
Number of tenants. ftre hereditary cultivators, with 90,372 acres in 

their possession ; the proportion of tenants with rights of occupancy to 
tenants-at-will, are only as 1 to 4, 



129. The number of proprietors in the district is 76,147 to 

51,715 tenants, as before mentioned ; the average 

an or s ' area held by each proprietor is 27 acres to 12 

acres held by each tenant. The total number of ploughs is 88,947, 

which give an average of a little more than 10 cultivated acres to k 

plough, which is about as much land as a plough can well turn up. 
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130. The proprietors in this district are in the habit of collecting 

a sort of feudal tax from non-proprietors living 
pr o F p e rtt s ta !ev°ed n °^ * .^eir estates out of 1504 villages; a teon 
landlords. artizans, known under the name of Chak Atran, 

is taken in 121 villages ; a tax on marriages, called 
Thana Patti, is taken in 1,307 villages ; and in 953 villages a tax on 
the sale of all goods by weight, called Dharat, is collected. There are 
only 181 villages which are entirely exempt from some form of internal 
taxation. The proceeds of those taxes are generally used in paying 
the village expenses (malbah) and chaukiddrs ; but in some instances 
they are claimed and kept by the headmen of the village. It seems 
doubtful if these taxes are not an encroachment on the rights of 
imperial or local taxation ; but as they have been a long time in 
existence, and were recognized at last settlement, the land-owners 
have acquired a right to collect them, which has ever been recognized 
by the Civil Courts. 

131. The mafi or rent-free holdings are numerous in this district. 

The great majority are held on life tenures, and 
Kent-free holdings. wiU probably lapse before another settlement is 

undertaken ; but there are also a large number of such holdings that 
are dependent on the preservation and continuance, tor their purposes, 
of various religious buildings or hospices. 

• 

132. The total number of rent-free holders (or mdfid&rs) is 2,266, 

. holding 25,521 acres, representing a rent-roll of 

Detail of ^ s 192 ii. The number of rent-free holdings 

for life is 1,451, with an acreage of 19,782, representing an annual 
revenue of Rs. 13,838. Those dependent on the existence of 
buildings, temples, &c, are 164, of 1,464 acres, amounting in value 
to Rs. 1,256 ; and those held in perpetuity are 263 in number, of 
2,649 acres, value Rs. 3,002 ; while those held at the pleasure of 
Government are 362 in number, of 1,607 acres of land of an annual 
value of Rs. 1,100. 

133. Famines are now proved to recur regularly in cycles of 
. years ; and it may be well to put on record a 

amines. short -summary of those which have been known 

to affect this district. Most of them were general, and have been 
before described ; but as only some of them have affected this district 
with severity, and in other cases famines that have not been so 
bad elsewhere have been intensified in the Lahore district by the 
prcximity of the political capital, I have thought it better to give 
a brief account. 

134. The famine which raged in A. D. 1759 was known by the 
„,,«,,. . , w ^ name of Solah. For two years previously there 
The Solah famine, 1759. had been ft dearth of rain. This famine lasted for 
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four years, and was considerably aggravated by the invasion of 
Ahmad Shah Abdulla, which happened about this time, and caused 
agriculture to be neglected ; the inhabitants fled to the Jamu and 
Kangra hills ; cattle died, and those that remained were only kept 
alive on the bark and leaves of trees ; the people ate flour made from 
the Jand berries, called sangri ; and the flower of the Karil, which 
flourishes best in dry weather, furnished them with a sort of vegetable 
of a very poor description ; wheaten flour was four seers per rupee (8 
lbs. for 2 shillings), and then only obtainable with difficulty. The 
Government of the day could afford no assistance ; and mercifully, in 
A. D. 1761, a copious fall of rain averted further suffering ; the people 
returned from the hills, and cultivation was again undertaken. 

135. The second famine, which is still remembered, happened 

about 20 years after this, and was at its worst 

faSSi78sT ™ A - D - 1783 ' This was the mos * grievous of all, 

and was a very general one. It is known under 

several names in different parts of the country, and was here called 

Chalia or Dahsira. In 1781 and 1782 no rain fell for two years — the 

granaries supported the people ; but the Sikhs were plundering the 

country ; and in 1783 wheaten flour was with difficulty obtainable at 

2£ seers the rupee (5 lbs for 2 shillings). The inhabitants, as usual, 

fled to Hindustan and .the hills ; numbers died of starvation. The 

. seeds of the Kikar tree and cotton seed are said to have been greedily 

devoured. Many of the ruins of old villages are traceable to this 

famine. The ravages caused during these three years were fearful. 

To add to their misfortune, an insect made its appearance called 

" Tittan," which destroyed all herbage. The cattle are said to have 

eaten the insect in their turn ; and the story goes that cow's milk in 

consequence turned blood-red ; the butter is said to have been eaten, 

but the butter-milk, of which the agricultural class are so fond, had to 

be thrown away. One blade of chari is said to have been sold for the 

fabulous sum of Rs. 2 ; the consequence was that the cattle nearly 

all died or were eaten up by the starving Muhammadans. In 1785, 

rain again fell, and, though the Sikhs were still plundering, cultivation 

was resumed. 

136. The next famine of any importance took place 30 years 
_ . . ,. ai ^ after, or in A. D. 181&- but it was by no means 

Lakfwala or Sathsera „ i ., ± \. j mi* 

famine 1813. so severe > an d assistance was at hand. This was 

called Lakiwala or Sathsera; forone year previously 
no rain had fallen, and the price of grain rose till 7 seers only could 
be obtained for the rupee. But, providentially, a kind of grass sprang 
up, which was very much like khas khas, or arrowroot, and supported 
the people ; and the cattle were fed on leaves of trees and pounded 
cotton stalks ; but the country was not depopulated, as Maharaja 
Eanjit Singh threw open his stores and granaries. In 1814 rain fell. 
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Ranjit Singh made advances to the people, reduced the share of grain 
due to Government, and in other ways restored confidence, 

137< Again in A. D. 1823 the people were reduced almost to 
Markanwala famine, starvation. Grain fell to 10 seers for the rupee, 
1833 « and there Was distress ; but rain fell in the 

following year, and there was plenty again for 10 yeaifc, till A. D. 
1833, when the Markanw&la famine arose, so called owing to a grass 
or plant which yielded a seed eaten by the poor people. Grain fell to 
8 or 9 seers per rupee, but the famine Was of short duration, and 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh again threw open his stores and assisted the 
people, notwithstanding which numbers are said to have died. 

138. In 1860-61, and again in 1867-68, famine visited the land, 
Famines of a later but the district of Lahore suffered comparatively 

period, 1860 and 1867. but little, except from the * drain of grain, which 
was carried away to more distant markets. Grain fell even below 7 
seers perrupee. Poor-houses Were opened, and famine works commenced ; 
but the principal people who flocked to them Were refugees from 
M£lwa, Hiss&r, and Hindustan, where the 'famine raged with fearful 
violence. The Bari Doab Canal, with its new branch through Patti 
and Kasiir, ought to protect the fine high-lands of this district, which 
have suffered so severely in past times, as above described, from any 
danger of a recurrence of this scourge. 

139. The farmer's principal enemies after drought in this country 
Farmer's enemies— consist of hail storms, which are most frequent 

Hail storm. and do most harm in the spring (March and April), 

and in the autumn (October). These storms are at times very severe 
in this district, and cause considerable damage to crops, and particularly 
to fruit* So severe are they, that sheep and goats, and even men, 

have at times been killed by them. Locusts, 
Locu8ts# which periodically visit the country. Lately 

much activity has been shown in preventing these pests from settling 
on the crops, or in the destruction of the eggs and young after being 
hatched, if unfortunately they have been allowed to settle. The 
approved plan for their successful destruction now is to wait till the 
eggs which have been laid in the soil are hatched, and then to kill the 
young on their first appearance by digging trenches into which they 
are driven, and in which a little earth is filled in, thus compassing their 
death. This mode does not appear so successful when tried with eggs, 
as they are sometimes hatched below and.make their way to the surface. 

140. Another fruitful source of loss and damage to the crops is 

rats, from which the people gravely assure me 

8 ' there is no protection except from the charms of 

Brahmans, Maulvis, or Faqirs. The charm ^en irally consists of 5 pieces 

of broken pottery, one of which has to be buried in each corner of the 

field, and one in the centre. Possibly these pieces have been smeared 
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with arsenic or some other preparation, but whatever may be done 
with them they are supposed to be valuable enough for the zamindar 
to give 5 seers of grain in payment for the sure and certain removal of 
this very general pest. 

141, Lightning is looked on with great superstition, and regular 
T . , . payments are made to Jogls and Faqirs to avert 

lg nmg ' its bad effect. White ants often attack and 

Whit s ants. devastate whole fields in a surprisingly short time. 

This only happens in dry weather, and rain or irrigation entirely eradi- 
cates them. Kungi is an insect of a yellow color ; it makes its appearance 
in March and April, if the weather is unusually hot, and causes great loss 

to the corn crops. Kungiari and Kandal are both 
Bli s ht - forms of blight which attack wheat and barley 

particularly. Tila is an insect which is said to be produced when excessive 
dews fall. It injuriously affects Indian corn, sugar-cane, and especially 
cotton. Hilda is a blast of easterly wind that dries up melons, vegetables, 
and tobacco within a few hours. There are numerous other troubles that 
ravage the crops at different times and seasons of the year, but these, 
coupled with frost, sparrows — and other birds, are the particular and 
common kinds of plagues dreaded most by the farmers of this district. 

142. It may be well to mention the animals that are most often 

found in this district, and the uses they are put 

Farm stock— to. The most important animals to the farmer 

^ BuUocks, Buffaloes, Bxe un( ioubtedly the bullock, the cow, and the 

buffaloe. All farm work — ploughing, irrigating, 
and thrashing — is carried on by horned cattle. The cows and she-buffaloes 
yield a large profit to the zamindar in the ghi or clarified butter he is 
able to send to market, and he is sustained in his toil with the butter- 
milk, without which a Jat is not himself. Buffaloes are not so much 
esteemed as plough or well-cattle as bullocks, for the former suffer 
much from the heat of the summer, even when worked in the shade. 
Cattle are kept in large quantities in the pastoral parts of the district, 
in the M&njha of Chtinian, Kasur, and Lahore, where the rakhs furnish 
broad grazing grounds, and in the Bir of Sharakpur ; but the demand 
is much greater than the supply, and large droves of cattle arrive from 
Hissar and Sirsa and Montgomery for sale. The drovers are called 
Hirs, and they generally allow credit. No written document is taken, 
and their transactions, which are seldom disputed even after the lapse 
of time, speaks well for the goodly feeling that exists between them 
and the people. Drovers from Hindustan come up to buy cattle to take 
to their homes. They buy young ones of one and two years old, and 
large droves from Gujranwala and the Bar may be seen passing through 
the grazing grounds of the district. The price of a bullock varies 
from Rs. 15 to Rs. 80, or even for a very good one, Rs. 100. 
Cows fetch from Rs. 10 to Rs. 60 or Rs. 70; but the zamfnd&rs 
seldom part with cows willingly. A milk buffaloe, which gives much 
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more and richer milk than a cow, will fetch from Rs. 20 to Rs. 125 
each, while a he-buffaloe will • not bring more than from Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 40 or Rs. 50. 

143. Sheep and goats are not bred in very large numbers in this 

district, except in the villages in the B£r bordering 
eep an goa . on ^ e Gujr&nw61a and Montgomery districts. 

They vary in price from 8 anas a-piece to Rs. 4 or Rs. 5 each. They 
are generally bred by non-agriculturists, who pay the farmers a fee for 
the rights of grazing. 

144. Camels are bred in some parts of the district; also on the 

portion of the B&r lying in this district. They 
Camel8, fetch from Rs. 25 to Rs. 100 each, and are only 

used for lading purposes. The finest and more blood description of 
sowari or riding camels are all imported from Sirsa, Hissar, and 
Bik&nir direction. It seems curious, considering the high price these 
camels fetch, that no attempt to improve the breed here has been made. 

145. Horses are bred in this district, but not in any great num- 

bers, nor of any marked excellence. It is true 
orBe8, that the R£vi-bred horses, under the name of 

Nakkai horses, are well spoken of by native gentlemen, but I have 
not myself ever seen many that should be allowed to sustain the 
reputation of this once famed breed. On the contraiy, I think the 
horses owned by the Dogars on the banks of the Satlaj are far prefer- 
able, though they are not reputed to be so hardy. Present high prices 
have given a great stimulus to the breeding of horses, coupled with 
the prices given at fairs for the stock of Arab stallions ; and there are 
some successful breeders arising in the district, of whom I would 
particularly mention Jelaluddin, (the son of Nabi Bakhsh of Shalim&r), 
who is never without three or four good foals or fillies in his stable. 
He is, moreover, careful of his young stock, and they are not starved 
in their youth, as is so frequently the case. 

146. Horned cattle are subject to several well known forms of 

disease, and it is believed that the much-dreaded 

Cattle diseases. « Rinderpest " is an ailment that has for years 

been rampant all over India. It has certainly been found to exist in 

the Panj&b. An enumeration of a few of the diseases, with their 

remedies as applied by natives, may be useful. 

147. Aphkra, or swelling of the stomach. Cattle are very subject 

to this, and it is supposed by the natives to be 

Detail of them. cause d by the cattle eating a worm bred in a 

trefoil called Sinji, which is much raised at and near wells for feeding 

cattle who have no time or opportunity for grazing. The remedy is 

administering any kind of acid or sour butter-milk, or immersing the 
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animal in water when death is thought to be imminent. Sokar, a 
disease brought on by eating Jawdr stalks that are diseased, or have 
dried up for want of rain. No remedy is known for this disease. 
Some of the stalks of the Jawar which cause this illness were sent 
to the Chemical Examiner, who, I believe, expressed himself unable 
to give a reason for the loss of cattle. 

Mdta or Pir. — This is the cow-pox, and it is a disease when of a 
bad form that quite baffles the farm medicos. The cattle are purged 
with bloody evacuations. It is a form of Rinderpest, and they seldom 
recover. Resort is had to charms and faqirs, and I am told that 
tiger's flesh is burnt under the noses of the diseased cattle, who are 
made to inhale the smoke arising therefrom. I need hardly say that 
any authenticated cures from this treatment are unknown to me. 

Mukhur. — The mouth and hoof disease. Sores appear in the 
mouth and hoof, become soft and diseased. It is, I believe, easily 
cured with carbolic acid, and it might be well if this were more pub- 
licly known. The natives are said to use the refuse of distilleries 
given inwardly, and the bilge water or drainings from tanneries, 
applied to the hoofs. 

Ghotu is somewhat similar to glanders. Cattle are generally fired 
on the throat for this or bled on the nose. 

Bur is a sort of staggers. The remedy is supposed to be branding. 

Taku or Jh&la. — This comes from allowing cattle to drink water 
directly they are released from the plough or well while they are still 
heated with exertion. This is cured also by branding, or else by the 
outward application of the poisonous milk of the Ak or Madar plant 
ginger, gur, &c, being given inwardly. 

148. Goats suffer from the mouth and hoof disease also, and 

„ ^ , _. from various kinds of itch, to which they seem 

Goats diseases. tit rm i ±± • j- u T 

very liable. Ihe latter is cured by an applica- 
tion of Tara mira oil. Sheep suffer from Marri, a plague of lice. This 
is cured by washing them with sajji. Considerable loss is occasioned 
to a flock by this ailment. Tubha is a kind of cold, which is cured by 
branding the sheep on the nose. Sheep do not appear to suffer much 
from that curse in England, foot rot. 

149. Horses are subject to many diseases, the principal of which 
^. . , are zahirbad, a swelling caused by over-indulg- 

Discases of horses. . ' « , * vi .-t t i n i 

ence in green tood. All the limbs swell, and 
unless taken in time it is likely to prove fatal. Bhill&wa, a berry or 
ajwain, a seed, both of indigenous growth, are said to be remedies for 
this disease. Khub is an ailment in which the throat swells, and is 
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probably strangles. It attacks foals and colts principally. A poultice 
of Samhalu plant- and cow-dung is said to reduce the swelling. If not 
taken in time, the disease is a serious one. There is also a sort of 
paralysis known as Chandni or Jhola cured with haldi, or turmeric. 
JPhua, a sudden chill when heated, often causing death. Kan&r, or 
glanders, very fatal. Sul, or gripes, and Kharish or itch ; the latter is 
cured with Tara mira oil and sulphur. 

150. Irrigation in this district is carried on either by (I) wells 

with Persian wheels ; (II) by jhalars, which are 
Irrigation. Persian wheels sunk into streams or canals 

instead of into wells ; (III) by flow from canal or flood of the rivers ; 
(IV) in a very few instances, on the Satlaj and Ravi, where the 
water is quite close to the surface, by dhmglis ; these are long poles 
with weights attached to one end and a bucket to the other end, and 
the pole is swung backwards and forwards by manual labor, but these 
contrivances can only irrigate a very small area. 

151. The total number of pacca and kacha wells in use in the 
Number of wells in district is 12,364; those out of use but capable 

district. f repair are 1,481. The number in use at last 

settlement was 10,449, and 2,734 new ones have been sunk during 
the period of the settlement. The area watered by wells, given above, 
is 3,20,477 acres, which gives about 26 acres of irrigation to each well. 

152. Wells are generally built with a masonry lining. The 

masonry consists of small bricks laid in mud, 
Cos of a we . except the inside la} r er nokr the water, which is 

laid in mortar. The price of a well varies, according to its depth, 
from Us. 100 to Rs. 500. The depth varies in each circle or chakla, 
and ranges from 50 and 60 feet in the Manjha and Bar, to 20 
and 2 5 in the valleys of the rivers. The sinking of wells is a regular 
trade of its own, and there are divers (chobas) who live by working 
under water, digging the earth aiway under the wooden hoop or chak 
on which the masonry is built, and thus allowing it to sink. 

153. The wages of the divers is a heavy item in sinking wells, and 

in addition to actual cash pay they expect to be 
Wagas of divers. feasted with the meat of a goat before they will 

begin their work, and to be kept supplied with gur and other expensive 
eatables during th^ time they are employed. They stay under the 
water without any diving apparatus for an incredible space of time, 
and I fancy the nature of their work requires them to be well fed 
to enable them to continue their operations. 

154. 'Wells are easily sunk within 2 or 3 months, and seldom 

fail to hit off a spring. The only wonder, I think, 

Wells easily sunk. ^ ^ mQre are ^ ^^ j am ^ ^ QjAy 
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requires a little assistance and persuasion to induce the people to 
protect a much larger area with these useful works. 

155. The area flooded by the various rivers is 65,697 acres ; or on 

the Satlaj, 16,712 acres, on the Rivi 48,985. The 

Areafloodedbyrivers. mA j^ CaRal irrfgates 72357 ^^ the 

Khanwah 2,707 acres, and the Sohag 183 acres. 

156. The Bari Dodb Canal was in course of construction at last 

settlement, but had not at that time brought 
By canals. any wa ^ er [ n i ^ ne ^^ parched-aip region of the 

Manjha. Even now the mass of its volume is expended in the already 
irrigated regions of Gurdaspur and the tracts under the hills, instead 
of being husbanded for use in those tracts where water is otherwise 
unattainable, and without which food for man cannot be raised. It 
was always understood that this was to be the mission of canals ; but, 
under the present arrangement, the object of the present excessive 
expenditure of State money seems to have been perverted, and the 
first applicant for water has received the giant share, though he has 
no necessity for its use. 

157. I trust that a reconsideration of the present arrangements 
Water should be car- may allow the water to be carried on and dis- 

ried further into the tributed further into the desert around Chunian 
esert * and even Montgomery, and thus carry the inestim- 

able benefits of a water-supply where it is really required, leaving 
tracts where water is procurable and sweet to irrigate their lands 
from wells, as they have hitherto always successfully done. 

158. But the most valuable and popular reform in the manage- 
A new system of dis- men ^ °f these State canals would be the adoption 

tributionof water pro- of some system which should reduce the interfer- 
posed. ence of the distribution of water. At present no 

man can take water, even for one field, without satisfying the rapacity 
of a whole army of understrappers ; while in case a water-course 
accidentally breaks, the pains and penalties which the landowner is 
liable to undergo, are most excessive. I do not mean to say that 
water-courses are not sometimes purpo-ely broken, and that punish- 
ment is necessary as a warning under the present system ; but what 
I would urge is that the system should be so altered as to render 
it a matter utterly immaterial to the canal revenues whether the 
water-course be broken or not. If this were done, a great portion of 
the proposed cumbrous Canal Act might be expunged ; it would be to 
the interests of the people themselves to economise water and to make it 
go as far as possible. 

159. The plan I would propose is to sell the water at so much 
Sale of water per measure per measure, being its ascertained value at the 

instead of by. area irrigated, head of each rajbaha, to the village commu- 
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nities along its banks. These communities would then club together 
to arrange for and manage its distribution, and the preservation of the 
rajbaha as distributing channels. The rate at which this water should 
be sold per gallon, or per measure of a thousand or ten thousand gallons, 
would be calculated on the average profits obtainable by such an 
amount of water, and paid for at the rajbaha head, the people being 
allowed to apply it as they like, either to grain, sugar-cane, rice, or 
any other crop that they desired, and to spread it over any area that 
it suited them to irrigate without fear of the measurer's chain. 

160.' The objections I have heard urged to my proposal are, that 
Objections urged to tMs so large a number of village communities as 
proposal. are sometimes found irrigating from one raj- 

baha, could never agree amongst themselves ; that the rich and strong 
would benefit, and the weak or poor would suffer ; that they would 
not take so much water ; that it would be almost impossible to gauge 
the amount of water passing down the head of a rajbaha ; and to 
collect the water-rate. There may be other objections, but these are 
the principal ones I have heard of, and I propose to show, seriatim, 
that they have no sufficient grounds to prevent this experiment being, 
successful, if the advantages to be obtained, which I will hereafter set 
forth, are sufficient to make such a course desirable. 

161. The first objection is belied by the facts that I shall note 
First objection disposed wi th regard to the irrigation from the river 

of by reference to existing Degh in this very district. From this river 
system of irrigation. ^ man y as 129 villages are irrigated from the 

one stream. This irrigation entails considerable management in shut- 
ting off the supply from one village at stated times, while it is passed 
down to another village for its allotted time, and so on to the tail of 
the stream. I could not assert that no disputes have ever occurred ; 
but they are certainly of very rare occurrence ; and now that regular 
referees have been appointed for the settlement of disputed matters, 
I opine that no improper interruption of irrigation will be likely to 
take place. However, it is not only on the Degh that this system is 
in vogue, it has been followed out in Bajwat, in Sialkot district, and in 
the innumerable hill torrents of the Kangra hills, for many years with 
marked contentment and success, and there seems no reason why the 
residents on the banks of the rajbahas should not be able to carry 
out such a system. 

162. Whenever I have consulted the people they have one and 
_ , . ,, . , all agreed to the feasibility of the arrange- 

People of this country f 1 , , < , f> 

well suited for the equita- rnent, and expressed themselves anxious to try 
bie division of a minute the experiment. It would be necessary to 
right- collect all the interested people, to allow them 

to elect their own managers and referees, and then to leave all minor 
matters of distribution, &c., in their hands. If this were done, I 
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believe there would be no fear or favor, and the poor would be equally 
consulted in the choice of a referee, who could be changed periodically. 
In point of fact, such difficulties are not found to exist where the 
system has been working for many years, even under a native form of 
government ; and I confess that it is my experience amongst natives 
that in the fair and equitable division of a share they are unequalled 
by any nationality. When it is remembered that in the thousands of 
wells which are studded all over the country there are innumerable and 
minute shares existing in almost every well, that oblige each owner's 
bullocks to be yoked and unyoked at certain stated times of the night 
and day, to take the place of or to make room for the cattle of another 
shareholder, and when it is found that disputes or quarrels in such 
minutice seldom or ever come into our courts, it will be acknowledged 
I think that the fears of Canal Officers on this point are without cause. 

163. The next point is whether less water would be taken. 

I believe it would be so; but, instead of considering 
^Sth^usTofwX this an argument against the proposal, I should. 

consider it a decided advantage, tor no difficulty 
has ever been found or is likely to be found in selling all the water at 
the disposal of the Canal authorities. If, therefore, this water could be 
made to irrigate a large area by more economical use of it, an undenia- 
ble gain would thereby accrue to the general common- wealth. In addi- 
tion to this, the fact is steadily gaining ground in every one's belief 
that the public health is gradually becoming undermined in canal 
villages by excessive irrigation. It is therefore a matter of considerable 
importance to make it to the interest of the cultivator to use as little 
water as is compatible with raising the largest crop. At present exces- 
sive irrigation is taken at one time, because there is no certainty when 
water may again be obtainable ; if water is obtainable by paying for it, 
it is natural to suppose that the cultivator will only take it when it is 
actually required. 

164. The last objection is the difficulty of gauging the water at 

. the head of the rajbaha that has to be paid for 
ormfa C S mS e waSr gmg and the collection of the water-rate. The first 

portion ot this objection is a scientific one, 
which I have no doubt has only to be propounded to be met by mem- 
bers of the scientific Corps of Royal Engineers who manage the 
affairs of the canals. In fact, I believe, with a known velocity and 
a known opening, there are already serviceable hydrometers in use; the 
only difficulty to be surmounted is the varying velocity of the flow 
when passing out of the canal. The collection of the water-rate would 
be easily, and I believe satisfactorily, arranged for by the managers, 
trustees, or referees of each rajbaha, provided these men were selected 
from amongst the people themselves, who would be lambardars or head- 
men of the rajbahas, as they are at present of their respective villages ; 
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a small allowance would be sufficient to hold themselves as responsible 
for\ the price of the water as they are at present for the Land Revenue. 

165. In answering the objections that have at various times been 

urged to my proposal, I have touched upon some 

propS^L 11 * 8 ^ ° f thlS of the advantages that may be looked for from this 

new form of self-government in canal matters ; but 
there are others that have not been referred to, the more important of 
which are economy in the people keeping up and repairing at their 
own cost the many miles 01 rajbahas now existing, and in future in 
making all rajbahas themselves ; while the present supervising estab- 
lishment and measuring parties that now exist might be entirely 
dispensed with, which would not only be a most material saving to 
Government, but would be looked on as a boon of no small importance 
to the agricultural community, who freely assert that before water 
reaches their fields they have to satisfy the demands of innumerable 
chapr&sis, which has the effect of at least doubling the charge they have 
to pay for their water to Government. 

166. The only supervising . establishment that would be necessary 

under this system would be on the banks of the 

preset ^restabUsh! main ca M and at the heads of the rajbahas. 
ment. Such establishment could be much better super- 

vised than is at present possible, and could be 
reduced to a minimum when a self-registering meter had been adapted 
to the necessities of the occasion. 

167. I make no apology for introducing this subject here, as I 

feel that the growing interests of such a large 
f rt!SS 8 !r portion of the village communities of the Lahore 

for introducing the sub- r m © . 

jcctin this Report. district are so atiected by an improved system of 

canal management, that I should be betraying 
my trust did I not point out how the interests of the agriculturists 
could be be3t served, with every prospect of an increasing profit to the 
State. The Bari Doab Canal has worked a most material change in 
the prospects of this district already, but there i3 no reason why the 
future should not show even a more marked improvement in the 
canal tracts, if the confidence and assistance of the people is secured. 

168. The inundation canals lie at the extreme south-west corner 

of the district. They are cut from the Satlaj, 

Inundation canals. ^ j n ^ floo( j g h £ ng d)wn ft Jaige voluine ()f 

water. The area irrigated in this district is at present very insignificant ; 
but they benefit villages in the Montgomery district largely. These 
canals may be considerably enlarged and increased with benefit to the 
people, who are only too ready to render assistance in the formation 
of new canals the whole way down the river-board. 
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169. An old canal with a new head, near Ganda Singhwala, 

opposite Firozpfir, which runs down a large 
Katora Canal. portion of the district, has lately been made, 

but not yet brought into use. The first canal of this kind we 
have made in this district has been hailed with much pleasure 
by the people of these parts, and I have no doubt the success 
of this canal, and the early return obtainable for money expended, 
will open the eyes of our Canal Engineers to the importance of this 
class of work, in which the people of the country would gladly lend a 
hand by way of contribution, either in money or labor. 

170. The Khanwah is the most important of the old original 

inundation canals. It has been in existence for 
e fcnwa . gQ manv vears that its origin is difficult to trace. 

It was evidently formed by the people themselves, and it is only since 
the British rule that it has been looked on as a State canal. There 
are different stories as to the date and person by whom this canal was 
constructed. Some describe the original founder to have been Khan 
Khanan, one of the ministers attached to the court of the Mogal 
Emperor Akbar. Others say it was founded by Khan Bah&dur. 

171. Nothing is known of the canal till A. D. 1811, in which 

year it is reported that the head was choked up 
tts history. by san( j w hich interrupted its course. A. D. 1812, 

Maharaja Kharrak Singh directed his attention to it, and levied a 
contribution from all the zamindars, and subsequently each cultivator 
had to pay Rs. 3 per annum for every jhalar. After a few more years 
the head was again silted up, and it was not again sufficiently repaired 
till 1841, under orders of Mahar&ja SheV Singh, Fakir Azizud< Tin took it 
in hand. The charge was borne on this occasion by the State, and 
since then all land irrigated from it has paid, half-yearly, a fee of 1 anna 
per kan&l. 

172. The canal has its head from the Satlaj near Mamoki, in the 

Chuni£n tahsil, and it runs as far as Dipalpur, in 

Rights in this canal of the Montgomery district. The whole manage- 

h'ave L btT ££5 ment of this canal in former days was vested in 

by Canal Department. the villages m the Lahore district, at the head of 

this canal ; but since it has been taken over by 
the Canal Department, their interests have passed away. In former 
days it was only on sufferance that any of the villages in the lower 
part obtained water : now the Canal Department have, by straightening 
and otherwise altering the channel, deprived many villages of the 
benefits of a canal which they probably created, and certainly by their 
own exertions kept in order. Though the Canal Department may no 
doubt pride themselves on the improvements they have effected to the 
channel of the existing canal, the morality of the question, and their 
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right to divert the waters in this way, is a point on which opinions 
may well be divided. 

173. The Sohag has its head from the Satlaj, in the village of 

Bhaddru, in the Chuni&n tahsil, from whence it 
° g * flows on into the Montgomery district to 

P&kpatan, shortly after passing which it is lost in the sand. It is dry 
except in the floods. In 1827, Sardar Jovind Singh, of Mokhal, a 
large resident proprietor and jagirdar, combined the people to repair 
the canal. The work was done with forced (or beg&ri) labor, each 
man receiving a seer of ata as wages. 

174. This has made no difference in its assumption, by the Canal 

Department, and the people are all treated as if 

Sar^j^ind 11 Btagirt the y were dependants of the canal rather than 

descendants were denied the canal having been dependent upon them, 

any right to divert the It is not long since the descendants and near 

W ater to their own use. relations of the aforesaid Sardfir Jovind Singh, 

of Mokhal, were actually refused permission to erect a dam 
and regulating bridge on the canal to irrigate their own homestead ; 
while crushing fines have sometimes been inflicted on villagers who 
have endeavoured to secure their share in the use of the waters to 
which they are undoubtedly entitled. Spoliation cannot go much 
further than this. 

175. As before mentioned, one anna per kanal was levied under 

the Sikh Government for irrigation. This rate 
Water-advantage rate. wag cont i nue( j un der our Government. It is now 

proposed that this rate shall be considered as the canal price of water ; 
a further rate of one anna per kan&l has been charged as water- 
advantage rate. I do not think this rate is excessive, as all repairs are 
now undertaken by the Canal Department ; but I would urge that, 
looking to the former constitution of these canals, all rights found to 
have existed in former days should be now respected, and that, where 
villages have been robbed of their rights to obtain water, liberal 
compensation should be paid, if it be found impossible or inexpedient 
to allow them to make use of the water which they no doubt assisted 
to bring on to their estates, and which has since been diverted from 
their property. 

176. In announcing the water-rate, I specially informed the 

people that it was impossible for me to bind the 
ptolE&JSS Canal Department to any fixity of terms with 
these canals. regard to the price they would sell their water at, 

but I would strongly urge that this rate should 
not at all events be increased in this district, where much damage has 
been done to the landowners by straightening the canal and carrying 
the water lower down to another market. 
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177. There are upwards of 100 villages in this district obtaining 

irrigation from this river. In the majority of 
River Degh. cases the water is obtained from Persian wheels 

(jhalars) by raising it on to the land. In the northern part of the 
district these jhalars are masonry cased, but in most instances they 
are only holes dug in the river bank, and the string of pots from the 
Persian wheel are dropped into a hole, which forms a sort of bay from 
the main stream, but, being dug lower than the surface-water, is always 
kept full. 



178. Below the village of Uderi the water from the river is 

obtained by flow, in connection with a regular 
fa'tacT wS^aJT^ fTBtemrf dams or bands, which is fully explained 
lage of Uderi. in detail in Appendix I. The periods and space of 

time these bands are allowed to exist and irrigate 
each village, is fully described therein. It has been in force without 
any interference on the part of Government for many years, and is 
thoroughly understood and acted up to by the people. It is to this 
system I have alluded in my former remarks. 



179. The river D^gh, as I have before mentioned, rises in the 

Jammu hills. In the Hindu Shastars it is called 
Description of Degh. Deoka. After passing through the Zafarw&L ard 

Pasrtir tahsils of Sialkot, where it often does much damage, it 
flows through the curious old bridge on the B&dsh£hi road known as 
(( Shah Daulah ki Pul," the constant retreat of one of those loathsome 
idiots called " Chuhas," and enters this district at the village of 
Tappiala. From here it branches off into two portions ; one portion 
goes by the large village of Kot Pindi D6s, and the other by Kathi£la 
and Kh&npur. The latter is called the " Choti Degh." Both these 
branches again join near the village of Dhenga, and pass on to the 
Montgomery distriot, and eventually fall into the Ravi. Near the 
village of K&la Shah Kaku, on the Lahore and Peshawar road, the Degh 
is known by the name of the " B6ghbacha," or " young tiger," a 
designation said to be given it because so many lives were lost in the 
ford near the villages of K6t Pindi. Pindi D&s and Hodyal are two 
Badshdhi bridges over the stream. They were built by Sh&h Jahangir, 
Mah&r&ja Ranjit Singh kept them in repair. They have also, I believe, 
been repaired by the British Government, An income of some 
Rs. 3,000 a year is obtained by leasing the right to fish in this river. 
The Chatrang, Nfegwa, Reshidwah, and Chandpur are all branches from 
this stream. The two first mentioned are branches of considerable 
importance. The detail of irrigation from these streams are fully given 
in Appendix I. At Kathi&la, on the D^gh, there is a pacca ghtft 
which is a great resort for bathing ; the gh&t is known under the name, 
of " Sri Ram Chand ki Pauri ; " a lOjal fair is held here, 

8 
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180. The religions of the natives of this district may be divided 

into the ordinary heads of Muhammadans and 
Religions. Hindus, with the addition of a head for that war- 

like and independent race, now well known over 
the wide world as Sikhs. The Lahore and Amritsar districts may be 
termed the cradle of their creed. In numbers they more than equal the 
Hind&s of this district, as the following statistics of religions show :— ^ 

Muhammadans ,. f ,., 4,68,387 

Hindus 1,17,301 

Sikhs ... ... 1,18,360 

181. Qf the forms of religion, or peculiarities of the Muhammadans. 

and Hindus, it will not be necessary to speak 
m^Sad Hiodd^not here father than to say that it differs but little 
described. from that of the rest of India. The Hindus here 

are said not to be so strict in the observance ot 
rites as in other parts of India, a<nd some of t\\e Hindustani Munsh'a, 
ha<ve expressed their horror at seeing their brethren here drink water 
put of leathern skins ( massaks ), which is a custom abhorrent to a 
Hindu, for it implies the sacrifice of a life to provide the skin. 

182. The Sikh religion is, however, peculiar to this pa^t of India, 

and, though often described before, requires a 
^qSon. 111611 ^ ° f S * brief ^ntion at my hands, 

183. The Sikhs are really converts from Hinduism. The sect 

only date from the lifetime of Baba N&nak, the 

two^5 N4nak ^ hlB foun( i erof * he religion, who lived in the 15th 
' century. Baba Nknak hq,d two sons., Sri Chand 

#nd Lakmi Ohand, who are both founders of separate sects of the same 
religion. Sri Chand took to, a religious life, and his followers are called 
Udassi faqirs, and, as a rule, do not mix themselves up in worldly- 
matters. Lakmi Chand took to a secular life, and his descendants are 
called Bedis. They can claim five pice from any Sikh they visit. They 
are looked on as sacred priests, but follow tjie rest of the world by 
engaging in all secular pursuits. 

184. Bdba Nanak died 4. D. 1539, and was succeeded by his 

disciple, Angad, his sons not being considered 
N&nak.° eB80rB ' sufficiently religious to succeed him. Angad died 

in 1553, at Khandur, in Tarn Taran parganah , 
Amritsar district, and was succeeded by his disciple, Amar Das, who 
made Qoindw&l, on the banks of the Biks, in the Jalandhar Do&b, his 
residence, and died A. D. 1575. His descendants are called "Bhullas." 
His successor was his son-in-law, B&m Das, and from that date the suc- 
cession to the sacred Guruship has been hereditary, The descendants, 
are known by the name of Sodhi. " 
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185. Nothing worthy of record occurred during the lifetime of 

the next 3 or 4 Gurus till Teg B&hadar succeedeb 

^Massacreof Teg Baha- hig &th ^ Harkishllj in the reign of Aurangzed, 

who, hearing of the zeal displayed by the Guru 
in the spread of this new religion, massacred him. His son Govind 
Singh succeeded hini, and he, being actuated by either feat* or zeal, strova 
to cause union among the different sects of the Sikhs, with, however 
only partial success. 

186. Many of the peculiarities Attaching to the Sikhs were 

introduced by this reformer. He enforced the 
tewlr? d Smgh aS * taring of the long hair and beard, the hair being 

rolled up on the top of the head. The hair is 
never allowed to be cut or trimmed. He also started the system of 
initiation into the religion by Pauhtil, or a kind of baptism ; foregoing 
the use of tobacco, and the abandonment of the* Janeu or string worn 
across the shoulders, and indicative of Hindus ; and he also gave the 
affix of the name of Singh to all Sikhs, which is not taken till the 
ceremony of initiation has been gone through. 

187. The initiation is not supposed to take place before the years 

of discrimination are arrived at, but is performed 
Initiation or baptism. at a ny age after seven years old. The Pauhul is 

generally gone through at the sacred temple of Amritsar, but in some 
instances Sikhs are initiated by Granthis, or religious teachers of the 
sect, in their own villages. 

188. The priest takes a bowl of sugar and water, and stirs it up 

with an iron knife kept in their turban, called 
Ceremony of. "Khancta" (,i yJ i), and reads a religious work 

called Japj&p (uA^^^a.), and five chapters of a sacred song called 
Sawaiah (aj^), the assembled people joining; the convert is then 
made to recite the following formula : — 

Ek Onkar ; Sat nam ; karta piiriikh ; nir Bhao ; nir Vair ; Akal imirath ; Ajuni 
sai Bhang ; G-ur Farsad Jap ad sacb, Jogad sacb. Hy bi each. Nanak bosi bisacb. 

" Our God ; his name is truth ; the omnipotent ; without fear ; without enmity ; 
immortal ; ever immortal ; say by the Guru's power that God is beBt. God ever and will 
be ever. And Nanak has said the truth. " 

After which the sugar and water is put into the palm of his hand 
to drink from five times, and between ,each time he has to say " Wah 
Guru-ji-ka-kh£lsa, " "Wah Giiru-ji-ki-fatteb. n Praises of his Guru 
as being the* victorious ruler. After this he is sprinkled five times 
on the face and head with this liquid, and is lectured to always keep 
in his possession five things beginning with a K., viz., 1, k^s ( long hair) ; 
2, kanga ( comb ) \ 3, karra (bangles of iron) ; 4, kacb ( knee breeches ) ; 
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5, khanda ( knife ) ; as part of his creed ; and not to associate with 
Mon&s, or those people who shave the head, and 

Narrim&r or smokers ; Kurim£r (^eT;^), or men who commit 
infanticide ; and with five other sects who are dissenters from Har 
Govind's followers, viz. :— 1, Minia (Ujji*), who poisoned Guru Arjan ; 

2, Masnadia (ajjju*^), who are noted for extortions ; 3 Dhimallias 
(lA±W- A43 )> w ^° re ^ usec ^ homage to Har Govind ; 4, Gangush&hl (^A~l 
j*), who have the bed of Guru Amar Das, and declined to receive 
initiation; 5, Bam R&i ( ^ . *\X who introduced an innovation in a 
sacred work called A'sa-ki-w£r ()\j*& ^1). 

189. If any of these sects are present at the time of the ceremony, 
Dissenters from Har they get a share of the sweetmeats distributed 

Govind's followers. to them, but no further communion is allowed, 

and the followers of Guru Govind will not intermarry with these 
excommunicated sects. 

190. Converts and disciples are received from almost all Hindus, 
Converts received Brahmans, khatris, Dhobis, Barbers, Jhiwars, fee, 

from all Hindus. & c ., and they become on initiation equals, with- 

out reference to caste. They are allowed to eat meat and* drink 
spirituous liquors, of which they are, as a race, very fond. 

191. Guru Govind also admitted sweepers £ Chuhras ) , but the 
_ r ,.«.,, other Sikhs will not eat with them or receive 

them as equals, as, by the tenets ot their religion, 
they should properly do. They form a distinct class, while following 
the Sikh tenets. They are still admitted as converts, and are called 
Mazbis. 

192. The religious books of the Sikhs are held in great veneration, 
The religious books of and are most carefully preserved. They are 

the Sikhs. now about to be translated for the first time 

into English. The original granth is in the possession of Guru Jawahir 
Singh, of Kartarpur, in Jalandhar district, and this is often referred 
to for correction of copies or erasure of interpolations ; this book is 
most carefully guarded. 

193. The chief religious work is the collected sayings of Baba 
Adh granth & gjanth N&nak, called the Adh granth ; and, secondly, the 

of Guru Govind Singh, granth of Guru Govind. These books, or passages 
from them, are read out night and morning to assembled crowds in 
religious edifices, and the devotees throw votive offerings around 
the book, of pice, corn, &c. 



I 
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194. Guru (Wind was the first leader of the Sikh Confederacy* 

fc'kh l v f hit ftn( ^ ^ e gradually made his followers a warlike 

race by leading them to plunder the Muham- 
riiadan villages. The Sikhs thus attained that love of marauding 
plunder, "lut, " which has never left them, and much of their love for 
the English is based on the power they have enjoyed in our time to 
plunder Dehli, Lakhnau, and last, though by no means least, Pekin, 
the relics from the Summer Palace of which may yet be seen in many 
a village. One fine Sikh, to this day when he comes to visit me, dons 
a robe of Chinese silk covered with ludicrous figures, which found its 
way into the Manjha from the spoil of the emperor of China's home 

195. Two of Guru Govind's sons were taken prisoners by the 

* l l /■, . j, * ^ Moghal Emperor, and executed, and Guru Govind 
Gurd GoYind s death. ^^ rf ^ ^ A D -^ Qne of ^ followers> 

Banda, became the leader, and followed in his footsteps ; but he 
also was arrested and executed. The Dehli Empire was by this 
time on the decline, and the Sikh Confederacy, under different leaders, 
as I have before described in the historical part of this report, made 
themselves masters of the Panj&b. 

196. Within the last few years a new sect of the Sikhs have 
. sprung up, called " Kdkas," under the teaching of 
The Kdkas. ^ one BAm gj nghj a carpenter of Ludianah. This 

sect is now obtaining some importance from the number of followers 
Ram Singh has obtained, and also from their excellent system of 
organization. Every district has one or more Subas appointed, who 
correspond direct with Ram Singh, and are bound to carry out all 
his orders, 

197. The Kukas are dissenters, or rather purists ; they read the 

sayings of Nanak, but do not venerate Guru 
Their tenets. Govind's book. § They are easily recognized by 

the way they wear their turban, which is worn very low down on the 
forehead, and their beard is worn in a peculiar way. Their ceremony 
of initiation is said to be kept a secret, and they are noticed constantly 
reciting some formula to themselves. They follow the Sikh rules 
regarding the hair, beard, and tobacco, and are very austere and strict 
in their observances. They are strongly enjoined to desist from 
speaking untruths, not to eat meat or drink liquor, and to lead a 
moral life. They are not at present in great force in the Lahore 
district, but they number many converts, particularly in Bhassin, in 
the Lahore parganah. They have constructed a place of religious 
worship at the Masti gate of the city of Lahore, where they assemble 
and read the granth. 

198. Gul&b Ddsfs are another sect, founded by Gul&b Dds, a 

resident of Chattianwala, in the Kasur parganah. 
asis. They admit any caste, but do not eat or inter- 
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marry with them. They are Deists, and have written many works to 
prove that man is immortal, and will be absorbed into the Deity, being 
of the same substance as the Deity ; and they do not believe in a future 
state. Their chief work is Upd& Bilas ( ^X, ^ jj, \) } which is much 
venerated by them. 

199. *~Gul£b "Das is still alive, and any one wishing to join the 

B \i e*in • taTt sect g0es to him ' ^^ having presented him with 
ofman! - unmor l y sweetmeats, they have to pray for knowledge of 

the right faith, repeat the oohang f^S iA^.\ 

and declare that they believe themselves immortal. They have no 
peculiarity of dress orappearance. They are styled Sams ( ^joI«* ) 
and are very clean in their appearance. They are great disputants to 
prove the immortality of man, but are neither strict in the observance 
of abstaining from tobacco, or immorality, for their Guru is living in 
open adultery without causing any scandal amongst his followers. 
They are most numerous in the Kastxr parganah. They see no harm 
in incest. 

200. The cultivating classes generally consume grain of the 

. poorer kinds. Before the B&ri Doab canal brought 

classes. ° ° tlvatmg water into the Manjha, wheat was seldom eaten 

by the people except on the occasion of wed- 
dings, when it was purchased from the low lands, and considered & 
great treat. It is now grown so much more largely that it will no 
doubt soon take its place as the staple food of the country ; but even 
now barley, gram, moth, Indian corn, chural, and china are more generally 
the food found in use. The grain is ground, and kneaded with water, 
and made into round cakes or chapp£tis. Rice is too expensive to be 
much used, and has to be carried from distances. Meat is also eaten, 
particularly the flesh of the goat or kid. Vegetables are also sought 
after ; the s&g of sarson or leaves of the mustard plant is the most used. 
The people are very fond of curds, whey, and butter-milk, and con~ 
sider the want of the latter a great hardship and deprivation. Gur 
and shakkar, the unrefined sugar, is also much used, particularly at 
weddings and merry meetings ; it is an expensive item, for it is used 
not only with food but also as a drink mixed with water or made into 
a sharbat. Salt is an indispensable of every meal, and is also largely 
given to cattle. Ghi, or clarified butter, is much valued as a relish 
with chappatis or in cooking,, and several kinds of dal are also in. 
common use. 

201. The cultivator eats well, for his labor in the^ field whets 

his appetite ; and, being always in the open 
Timc^oPeating meals. ^ he ^^1^ f 00( j to sustain him. He seldom 

eats before 12 o'clock in the day, and will have another meal at 
night-fall. 
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202. Hindus and Sikhs are given to eating opium, and drinking 

post and bhang. Post is the pod of the poppy 
^ n TJS±"° fopium ' steeped in water, and bhang is an intoxicating 

post and bhang, tr * .0 5 

F plant like hemp, and is mixed with water and 

drunk. Amongst Muhammadans, Dogars and Rajputs are also given 
to drinking post, and are excessive smokers of tobacco. The Sikhs 
are great consumers of ardent spirits, but other tribes, if they drink, 
do so surreptiotiusly, 

203. The principal clothes worn by the agricultural classes are 

woven in their own villages out of home-grown 
Apparel, cotton, English cloth is but little used, except 

by the more prosperous classes, and then only on marriages, holidays) 
or feir days. The English manufacturers have not succeeded in 
making a cloth so strong, warm, and close woven, and which wears so 
long, as that made by the native Julaha or weaver. The principal 
eloths are khadar ( j**J ), pynsi ( ^5-*^ ), dhotar ( ^JjAA ), &c; 

they wear them either colored or uncolored. 

204. The mem wear pagris on the head, and a white cloth over 

their body called chaddars, or in winter dohars, 

Dress of the men. kh&> ^ an( j dabba Qr lungis of countrv 

manufacture. Or they wear a short shirt of cloth called kurta, and if 
Very cold they wear kamals (blankets), or lois made of wool. The 
Join cloth is generally worn loose like a short petticoat. Muhammadans 
prefer lungis of a purple or blue color, and loin cloths of a blue eolor. 
The Sikhs wear short drawers or pyjamas. 

205. The women wear a cloth sheet called dopattas or chaddars 

over shoulders and head, either entirely white 
Dress of the women. Qr edged ^^ colored c i otn> or entirely colored, 

red or yellow being the favorite colors. These are often ornamented 
with needle-work or embroidery. They also wear a kurta, or short 
shirt, colored or white, with a tight-fitting bodice called choli, and 
pyjamas of colored cloth, full and broad at the top, and tight- 
fitting at the ankles. These are made of a cloth called susi, and are 
generally striped in colors blue and red. Over this is sometimes worn 
a petticoat called gagra, made of a cloth called tausilia ( Ulx*-^J \ 

which is striped like susi, or is white or white with spots on it ; or if 
colored the edging has a different color on it. They wear the hair in 
a knob on the top of the head; the Musalman women generally 
prefer to wear their hair in plaits hanging down. 

206. The house, even of a prosperous agriculturist, looks but a 

poor abode, built of mud or clay, and in the 

Habitations. valleys of the rivers generally thatched, but in 

other places with flat mud roofe. The house is not an inviting dwell- 
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ing, but in point of fact mud houses are found to be so much cooler in 
the hot weather that they are preferred to paeca buildings. 

207. The house generally consists of one or two little dark rooms* 

with no opening but the door ; a large courtyard 
Occupation of inmates. in {ront where the family live and follow their 

occupations all day long. Here may be seen the aged mother spinning 
at her wheel in one corner, while the daughter-in-law is probably 
preparing the mid-day meal, which she will take to her husband in the. 
fields ; while her children are feeding or milking the buffaloe, or 
preparing and drying fuel from the duixg of the cattle that have been 
tied up in this courtyard during the night, while the whole family have* 
had their beds and slept on th§ top of the flat roof of the houses, 

208. The houses and courtyards are generally huddled together 

in a common village site with narrow lanes be-- 

^Description of a village tween ^^ . dhty ^ ^^ drained) and often 

the receptacles for all dirt and filth. The villagea 
seldom have a wall all round them, though the houses open inside ; and 
consequently the houses present a*n outer wall with openings only at 
the lanes and gallis, 

209. The sports and games of this country are not numerous, nor 

are they carried on with much mirth or jest. The, 
Games and sports. ^oys genera Uy p l a y " gullidanda," a game with a, 

stick and a spindle, which they strike ; or prisoners base, in which men 
sometimes join ; or fly kites. The men are very fond of using dumb- 
bells of wood, enormously heavy and long, and which they use with 
great dexterity. They also lift and throw heavy weights; both 
amusements which contribute to the uprightness of carriage and fina 
figures so noticeable among the Jats of Manjha. Their chief sport 
is however called saunchi ( SmS ^/ M )> and is very popular at fairs or 
merry meetings. It requires a large open space, the players assemble 
and form two rings. One man from the outer ring falls out, runs back- 
wards and forwards, and is chased by one or two from the inner ring* 
till he evades them and returns to his ring ; or his opponents* give in, or 
he is caught, when the same game is taken up by another set. Tha 
party chased may strike his opponents in the chest or trip them up to 
prevent being caught. 

210. One of the most favorite amusements with natives, particu- 

larly round Lahore, is wrestling ; the rules are 
Wrestling. somewhat different to those of the English gama x 

and the attack is not confined to parts of the body above the waist, ast 
in England. The Gaikowar of Baroda is a great patron of the game, 
and several men from Lahore and its neighbourhood are in his service. 
They sometimes come back and challenge the world, when great excite- 
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ment is caused, and the victor is proclaimed by beat, of drum, and a. 
collection made in his favor. 

211. Earn fighting, quail fighting, and cock-fighting are all 

amusements that our forefathers delighted in, and 
amWhT 1 fighting and we cannot therefore be astonished to find that 

all three of these spectacles are much delighted in 
by large crowds of natives. Gambling of any kind,, sometimes with 
cards, or dice or kauris, sometimes in bets and in many other forms,, 
is most popular among a large number of even respectable and staid 
gentlemen. 

212. Music, singing and dancing are all amusements much enjoyedT 

by the natives. Dancing is generally performed 

dancTn ' ^^ ""* bv hired n * tch & rh > and ? e ® d not be forther 

g ' mentioned here than to say it is a very uninter- 

esting and inanimate spectale to a European mind. 

213. Music there is of various kinds but with little harmony to 

our ears ; the tom-tom or drum is most monoto- 
National ballads. nous, but will excite the native to deeds of valor ; 

the double flageolet is a popular kind of music used as an accompani- 
ment to singing ; there are various other kinds of flutes, violins, lyres,, 
but it will not be necessary here to describe them. Of the songs in 
vogue among the agricultural population, the most popular are " Mirza 
Sahiba ki sur " ( ^^U^UI^y ) and " W&ris Shah ki Hir," a kind 

of ballad. The first"* describes the love of Mirza and S&hiba, a. 
jat Musalmani woman; they were inhabitants of the Montgomery 
district. The tale is that Mirza ran oif with Sahiba, and the 
parents and friends having given chase, overtook them and killed 
him. It is very popular, as it is well described ; and, being in their own 
patois, the zamindars appreciate it immensely ; it is sung by them on: all 
occasions, and even whilst employed in their various occupations. 
The second is of the same kind, and describes the love of Hir and 
Ranjha, both of the same tribe, in the Jhang district. Ranjha was in 
love with Hir, but the parents not approving of the match, married her 
to another man against her will, from whom she eventually ran away. 
It is often asserted and believed that natives have no feelings of sei-t Iment, 
but the very popularity of these two songs belies the statement. 

214. A want of the power of combination amongst natives is no 

doubt one great source of their weakness, but there 
Mutual assistance. are ^rtain occasions on which they readily assist 
each other ; it is, however, generally confined to those cases in which 
they feel confident they may require like assistance ; for instance, in 
raising a heavy beam for roofing, or raising beams for a Persian wheel, 
or extincmishing fire, or for raising cattle or men who may have fallen 
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into a well or sunk into a quagmire, marriages or deaths ; in all these 
instances, assistance will he readily and freely given ; for the expenses 
attendant on marriages, even money, will be lent (neota or tambol), to 
be repaid on a like occasion with a further loan ;" but in case3 of 
another village being depopulated by fire, famine or sickness, the 
sufferers cannot expect much assistance, except from relatives or caste- 
brothers. There are of course numerous exceptions to this rule, and 
many have come under my own notice, but none so prominently as that 
of Mian Muhammad Sultan, of Lahore, who has always been ready to 
assist every body in need, and many amongst the poorer members of our 
own country-men might well be grateful to his unostantatious charity. 
I understand he has lately fallen into pecuniary troubles, and it i3 
therefore with more pleasure I take this opportunity of bringing his 
name prominently forward, and I would sincerely desire to be able 
to say " ex uno disce omnes" 

. 215. The women of the agriculturists are used more as domestic 

servants than as companions of their lord and 
Occupation of women. masters ; tneir time is fully occupied from early 

morn till dewy eve in sweeping out the house, grinding corn, milking 
the cows, churning butter, warming it to convert it into ghi, cooking 
and carrying food to their relations, working in the fields, fetching 
water, making thread from the raw cotton with their spindles and 
charkhas (*.i*,«*) for home consumption, occasionally embroidery 

with silk or cotton, sewing, picking cotton from the plants, collecting 
vegetables ; and in the harvest time they often thrash the corn for daily 
consumption, manufacture fuel by drying cow-dung in cakes, and 
carrying flour to large villages, where they barter it for chillies, salt, &c ; 
these and various other occupations employ their whole time, and it is 
a most rare thing to find a cultivator a bachelor ; for, without such a 
help-mate, his work in the fields would be much retarded. 

216. In addition to these duties, I am told the wife generally acts 

as chancellor of the exchequer, and endeavours in 
oYe*tte™er. chanceUor every way to prevent her lord from extravagance ; 

she also has the management of family marriages ; 
and, if a clever woman, her husband has to keep her in good humour, if 
only for his own comfort. 

217. The inhabitants of villages are most hospitable to travellers, 

who may be perfect strangers to them ; they do 
Travellers. nQ j. jy^ e ^ ^ urn them away from their doors, but 

they generally endeavour to accommodate them in the village takia or 
hospice ; in former days, and even now to some extent, it was the habit 
to receive any body making his appearance into the bosom of the 
family ; but it was such a fruitful source of unfaithfulness among wives 
and seduction of daughters, that this custom is much modified, and 
there are very few villages now where there is not a public takia 
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or dharamsala for the reception of travellers, who are there provided 
with a bed, and a quilt if in winter, and are generally fed from the 
public funds at the disposal of the lambardar, who is almoner of the 
malba. 



218. Marriages are generally preceded by betrothals at a very 

early date during infancy. The arrangement is 

Marriages. made between a barber and the mother of the girl. 

The marriage takes place somewhat later ; amongst the Hindu Jats 

there are some peculiar customs in the ceremony ; they put up four 

stakes and cover them over with ared cloth called " Bedi " ( ^Juu ), inside 

which enclosure they place two reed seats covered over "with a cloth 
for the bride and the bridegroom. The Brahman then makes them go 
through a ceremony of worshipping the heavenly bodies, and he recites 
from the Shastar a shalok or verse, which, being interpreted, is an asser- 
tion on the part of the bride's parents that they give up their daughter, 
and then taking the bride's hand he puts it into the bridegroom's hand, 
and makes him repeat a shalok, giving his consent to the union ; this is, 
called " Hathlewa." A fire is then kindled, and they are both made to go 
round it ; this is called Lanwan ( ^iyS ); the fire is supposed to be a 

witness of the ceremony, as fire is looked on as a deity by them. The 
marriage is then complete. 

219. Thus it may be seen that marriages are no empty forms, 
Marriages are no but are looked upon as sacred ceremonies, and 

empty forms. cannot be lightly set aside. The forms and cere- 

monies attendant on marriages of Muhammadans and other Hindus are 
various, but I shall not enter on a description of them, as they have 
often been described before. 



220. There is one other form of marriage which requires to be 
The chadar dalna noticed, which is known by the name chadar dalna, 

form of marriage. literally throwing a sheet over the two parties 

becoming man and wife ; the ceremony is of a light and easy kind, and 
13 generally perforated when a brother-in-law marries his deceased 
brother's wife, for the old custom mentioned in St. Mark, Chapter XII, 
is still in vogue among the Jats of this country. 

221. In other cases the marriage of a Hindu widow is rare, and 
Re-marriage of Hindti this custom leads to great immorality, and COn- 
widows allowed by Sikhs, sequently Hindti widows bear but an indifferent 
character in the country side. The Sikhs and Gulab Dasfs permit 
the marriage of widows- Divorce is seldom resorted to, except in the 
case of adultery ; adultery is said to be most common amongst women 
who have had no children. 
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222. Marriages are seldom effected without the payment of money, 

and daughters are popularly supposed to fetch 

marril g raiwe e daughter 8. froin Rs - 10 ° . to Rs - 50 ° 5 but the market price 

varies according to supply and demand. Some 

money is given on "betrothal, and generally a further sum when the 

marriage is consummated, and the daughter handed over to her husband. 

Sometimes the father will get a piece of land for his daughter's hand, 

T^ut this is rare, and only given when an object is to be gained, such as 

marrying into a higher class or clan than the bridegroom could 

ordinarily aspire to. Rains do not accept money for their daughters, and 

in fact this avarice is not so common with Muhammadans as with 

Hindus. 

223. Marriages are effected between members of the same class 

or tribe (zkt ); for instance, most Jats will give 

gotSXwed. in ° ne and take each other,s daughters, but the parti- 
cular clan or goth to which she belongs is excepted 
as being within the prohibited affinity for a marriage to take place. 
The Dogars intermarry amongst themselves, and are the only tribe I 
know of who follow this practice. 

224. The expense attendant on marriages is very great. The whole 

of the poor, maimed, and leprous beggars of the 
mfiSs? attendailt on country side collect at a marriage, and have to be 

fed before they will depart. Friends not invited 
to a marriage take offence and cease to be friends. Priests, Brahmans, 
Parohits, and Faqirs all claim their due ; and, until a man has collected 
a large sum of money in hand, he does not wisely undertake a marriage 
ibr himself or any member of his family. 

225. This Tarings me to the subject of debt, the curse to every 

body of men, but more particularly so to the 
Indebtedness agriculturist, who suffers perhaps more than 

any other class. Marriages and the expenses attending them are the 
most fruitful source of debt. Thanks to our light revenue, the credit 
of zamindars is particularly good, and the more money a banker can 
lend to a zamindar the more prosperous he becomes ; money is therefore 
easily obtained, and there is a Panjabi saying, which, I have no doubt, 
the bankers invented, and continue to circulate for their own good — 



" Gur bin gat. nahin," 
" Shah bin pat, nahin/' 



which means— 



" A man cannot be forgiven without priestly aid, or be respectable without a banker's 
aid." 
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The Rajput Musalmans are deeply in debt as a rule, but in this 
district the Jits are more independent of the bankers than in many 
other parts of the country, for holdings are large here, and p3ople, 
except around the cities, unsophisticated and economical, 

226. They resort to the bankers, however, on every occasion of 

want. The bankers give cash with a good deal of 
^jjsury of native ban- appareilt re luctance, but with an eye to profit. 

If they give grain for seed or use, and the price 
current is 20 se?rs, they will only give it at 18 s^rs the rupee or less. 
If grain is given for sowing, a quarter more is added on for profit, and 
if grain is cheap at harvest, they take an equivalent at the dearer rate 
or demand cash ; and lucky is the man who gets out of their hands 
with even a portion of his crop remaining to his name. If grain 
for consumption is borrowed, or cash, after six months they will charge 
interest at 2 anas per rupee ; after a year 4 anas per rupee ; and often 
afterwards as much as 8 anas per rupee. Every year the interest is 
made up and balance struck, and compound interest charged thereafter. 
When the harvest is lipe, the banker makes his own terms, taking the 
produce at his own rate, or else threatening to sue in the Civil Courts 
and sell up the house and home and worldly goods of the wretched 
zamindar, who has through inability to get money elsewhere, or 
through ignorance, once got into the hands of a money-lender, who 
uses our courts as an engine of oppression to enforce his iniquitous 
terms. The zamind&r may well cry out, as he often does, to God for 
mercy, for the money-lender most assuredly will never show him any. 

227. I now proceed to describe the servants employed by the 

village landowners or cultivators. The lambardar 
Farm servants and or headm^ f the village has before been alluded 

meni s * to under head of office-bearers, also the village 

chaukid&r. The village servants or menials are paid by the zamindars 

usually in grain at the time of harvest, in return for work performed 

during the preceding half-year. This system is called sep and the 

recipients sepis. 

228. The sepis are of two descriptions — 1st, those who aid in 

cultivation ; 2ndly, domestics or menial servants. 
Duties of farm ser- Tne first description are carpenters (tarkh£ns), 

van 8 * l who, in return for their sep payment, furnish 

yearly one pitch-fork, handles to sickles or spades, lepair ploughs, 
Persian wheels or other wooden tools, implements or domestic furniture. 
The blacksmith (lohar) who furnishes annually one shear for each 
plough ; he repairs or makes a sickle or any other implements on being 
furnished with iron. The potter (kumhar) supplies all earthen vessels 
for the wells (tind) or for domestic purposes. The saddler (mochi) 
supplies a pair of blinkers for the bullocks going round the well, a 
whip, and any other leather work required for the tools or domestic 
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use. Sweeper (chuhra) ; he aids in ploughing when required, for which 
he gets his food ; he also supplies annually two raw hide ropes per 
plough and two for each well, and furnishes any brooms, baskets, &c, 
required. 

229. The payments made for these services vary very much ; but 
the following may be taken as an approximate rate of what is 
generally paid : — 

The carpenter and potter get two maunds of grain each at the 

rabi or summer harvest, and one maund in 

Village menials— their the kharif or autumn harvest, for each well 

payment. they work at. In unirrigated lands, the potter is 

Carpenter and potter. not employed, and the carpenter only gets eight 

sers of grain per harvest per plough he works 
for. 

The blacksmith and saddler only get half the amount paid to the 

carpenter and potter, as their work is much 
^Blacksmith and sad- lighter In unirrigated land, the saddler is not 

employed, and the blacksmith gets eight s6rs 
per plough. 

The sweeper gets five maunds on everv 
The sweeper. hundred at each harvest, and the hides of all 

cattle that die. 

The second description, domestic or menial servants, include — 

The barber, who shaves his employers, aids and arranges all 

marriages, and is newsmonger general. He gets 

The barber. the game fee ^ the blacksmith. 

Washerman (chimba), who washes the clobhe3 of his employers, 

and is paid the same as the blacksmith, or 
Washerman. receives one pie per piece washed. 

Water-carrier, called sakka if he carries a skin, or kahar if he 

carries earthen or brass vessels. He furnishes 
Water-camer. water to his employers all the year round, and 

gets generally about 16 sers of grain, or Re. 1 per annum from each. 

Musician. — This individual is the village herald, and aids 

generally at marriages or any other merry 
Musician. gathering ; he is paid according to his services or 

the will of his employer, and gets Re. 1 at all births, as he is employed 
to name the children. 
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230. There are no commercial fairs held in this district of any 

importance. I have often thought that one of 
airs * the most popular and successful measures that 

could be started in or near Lahore, particularly when the Railways 
all converge on Lahore, would be one large commercial fair, or perhaps 
better still as a commencement to be afterwards followed up by a fair, 
the appointment of regular market days once a week or once a fort- 
night as is done in England, where all the people from the neighbour- 
ing villages would bring in their wares, which would no doubt meet with 
ready sale without sellers as at present having to seek for customers. 
A very little official assistance and inducement would, I am persuaded, 
set this system in motion, which would quickly become a recognized 
custom. If I had stayed in Lahore at the close of the settlement, 
I should certainly have endeavoured to start regular market days. 

231. The fairs, a short account of which I here give, are either 
. religious meetings or semi-religious meetings, 

air8 ' which have gradually passed into gatherings for 

merriment or pleasure. 

232. Bhaddarkal at Ni&zbeg, about seven miles from Lahore. 
Bh dd kai This m held in June in honor of the Hindu 

81 ' goddess "D£vi." About 30,000 people collect from 

Amritsar, Lahore, and the neighbouring villages ; there is a tank and 
shady garden, with pakka buildings around it, in which sweetmeat 
shops are erected and the crowds collect during the heat of the day ; 
it is merely a religious gathering. 

233. " Easant-k&-mela " is held in January at the mosque of 
B t M&dho L&l Husain, in Baghwanpura, about four 

miles from Lahore, near the Shalimar gardens. 
It is a Hindu festival, and some thirty or forty thousand people assem- 
ble. Mahar&ja Ranjit Singh levied a tax from all people attending 
it, and the visitors were enjoined to wear clothes colored with yellow 
ochre. Since the British rule, a cattle and horse fair has been held 
here with some success, but lately the prizes for horses have been with- 
drawn, as it was supposed to interfere with the Amritsar Bysakhi 
fair in April ; since then the importance of the fair has fallen off. 

234. Chir&ghon-k/t-mfla, or fair of lamps, is held in the SMlim£r 
Fair of lamps. gardens in April ; it lasts for one day only ; 

the fair is held during the day, when n&tches and 
other sports are exhibited while the fountains are playing ; and as the 
fair is held in the spring, the gardens are looking their best ; and this, 
coupled with the crowds of natives dressed in their holiday clothes of 
the gaudiest of colors, makes a very pretty spectacle well worthy of 
a visit from any residents of Lahore who have not previously seen 
such a gathering. At dusk the lamps are lighted, and shortly after- 
wards the people take their departure. 
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235. The R£m Thamman fair is held in the village of Thamman, 

. the centre home and depdt of the Byr&gi faqirs. 
R ttm amman ai . Thamman is situated about six miles from the 
Railway station of Raiwind. The fair is held in April on the Hindu 
festival of " Bysakhi ;" about thirty or forty thousand people collect ; 
it lasts for two days. The fair has lost some of its importance since the 
Railway has opened, and enabled people to get away so easily to the 
more important Bysakhi fair at Amritsar ; this is probably the most 
important fair in the district ; it is principally resorted to by the 
young agricultural sparks of the district, who collect here in their 
holiday costume, and there is considerable license allowed to them, 
and the morality of the majority of the women attending the fair 
is doubtful. There is a prettily situated tank with shady trees and 
buildings around it, which is the centre of the fair. The Byr&gi faqirs, 
who have been wandering all over India, time their tours so as to 
return to their home for this important meeting, and receive a share 
in the large collections made from their devotees. 

236. Td-ul-fitar and I'd-ul-zuha. These are two small meet- 

ings or fairs held at the mosque of Abdul Maali, 
Td-iil-fitar. at the Moch{ gate of the city of Lahore being a 

religious meeting ; the visitors are principally Muhammadans ; it lasts 
about three hours. Kadmon-kk-mela in the Anarkali bazar, at the 
mosque of Sakhi Sarwar. This fair is held in February on the first 
Monday after the new moon ; the visitors make offerings at the tomb, 
and a certain class of musicians called Dholis take young children, 
who are presented at the tomb, and dance about with them ; about 
7 000 people collect, and this fair lasts only a few hours. 

237. The Nankana fair is held at Nankana, in the Sharakptir 

tahsil, about 45 miles from Lahore. Nank&na is 
Nankana fair. the birtn _ place of Guru Ndnak, the founder of 

the Sikhs. The principal attendants at this fair are therefore Sikhs and 
Hindus ; they do not generally exceed five or six thousand in number, 
and lasts for one day, and is held on a Hindu, festival called Nirjalla 
Ik&dshi. 

238. Dassehra-kd-mela. This fair is held in October on the 

parade ground in front of the Lahore fort. 

DuBsenra^ka-mela. There . g ft gener ^ ffindd f es t ival at this time 

lasting for eight days. An effigy of Ram Chandar is carried about, as 
well as an effigy of his great enemy " Rdwan, " and a great concourse 
of people collect on the evening of the last day to see the effigy of 
R&m Chandar's enemy burnt amidst a great noise of fire-works and 
crackers. Maharkja Ranjit Singh also used to levy a fee or tax on 
this fair, and gave khilats, or dresses of honor, on this occasion to all 
his faithful followers and attendants. 
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239. This is held on the last day of the Muhammadan festival of 
v T4z" k' el ^ e Muharram a ^ Datd Gary Bakhsh. The Muham- 

madans make t&zias or effigies to commemorate 
the massacre of Hassan and Hus&in, descendants of the prophet. 
On the last day they are brought to be buried and destroyed. It is a 
purely Muhammadan gathering, though a large concourse of Hindus 
also collect to see the tazifis, which are often very prettily decorated, 
pass in procession. The Shias, one of the principal divisions of the 
Muhammadans, exhibit a horse, and in former days there was seldom 
a Muharram on which blood was not spilt in a free fight between the 
opposing sects of the Shias and Sunis, but arrangements are now made 
to keep the two sects separate. 



CHAPTER V. 



REVENUE. 



240. In this district, as in other parts of the Panj&b, the commu- 

nal system of property has been recognized, and 

land?™ 1 " 16 "" g m the ri S h ^ in the land have been conferred on the 

community found in possession at the advent of 
British power. 

241. The district is divided into properties of which many belong 

_ . . . . to Government either as lapses or as acquisitions 

^Division into proper- from ^ ^ ^.^ govermnent> 

242. Of the remainder some are properties called " zamindari, " 

„ . , , . which belong either solely to one proprietor, or, 

Zamindari tenures. -p-li • j. j.t_ • j. • 

it belonging to more than one proprietor, remain 
undivided, and are held in common. 

243. Pattidari properties have some well recognized internal 

division ; of this class there are some which are 
a ' entirely regulated by ancestral share according 

to gavel kind, where certain sub-divisions of the property are regulated 
by the same rule, and partly by some other rule of division. 

244. Villages are held upon some well recognized share, such as 

on the numbers of wells existing in the village, or 
recognized snares? SOme on ^ e num her of ploughs that were brought to the 

village on the first colonization, &c, &c. 

10 
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245. The remaining villages are held according to possession, each 
, proprietor being recognized as owner of the 

yac ara enure. amount of fields he may have been holding at 

the first settlement, or which he has since proved belonged to him by 
prescriptive right ; where there is common land, it is generally divided 
in exact proportion to the existing holdings. 

246. The sub-divisions in estates are often guided in division 
. . of property by differing rules ; for instance, one 

-held on^rentt^SS vill age may have four sub-divisions ; one held on 

zamindari tenure ; the second on possession ; and 
the remaining two on other known shares, each sub-division being 
independent and separate of the other. 

247. These sub-divisions have their lands sometimes included in 

one ring fence ( chak bhat ), but more generally 

bhIrofknTtbhat. rChak the fi elds are Sotted about the village lands in a 

promiscuous way ; this division is known as khe't 
bhat. 

248. Where the sub-division is khet bhat, the people, more par- 

ticularly in the better cultivated and more popu- 
Exchange of fields. loug dfe^^ are becoming alive to the advantages 

of exchanging their fields, so as to bring their properties within easy 
distance of each other, and without doubt in a few years many such 
exchanges will voluntarily be made by the people themselves. 

249. Each sub-division of a village has, as a rule, a representative, 

headman or lambardar to represent it in the 
Village headmen. general village council, and to superintend the 

management of the village expenses or malba. 

250. The villages generally possess a common site, on which all 

the habitations of the residents are gathered 

^Description of villa- together ^ a duster of mud h uts> A deep pond> 

out of the excavations of which the huts have 
been built, lies on one side of the village ; this is the inseparable accom- 
paniment to every village ; the water out of the pond being used for 
the cattle to drink from, for the village clothes to be cleaned in, and 
sometimes even the residents of the village have no other potable water; 
in addition to this there is generally a tall Pipal or other tree under 
which shelter may be forthcoming for village assemblies, or accommoda- 
tion of travellers in the hot weather; there is, moreover, a takia or 
masjid for religious observances, and around the village sites are stacked 
fodder for cattle and heaps of manure for future use. The interior 
portions of the villages are fairly clean, but the smells and nuisances 
to be met around the village are generally overpowering and disgusting. 
The idea of sanitation is at present at a veiy low ebb. 
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251". With the greater feeling of security at present existing, there 

is springing up a new habit of people living at 

raS^-houtes g "^ their wells > or 0tt their own homestead, and this 

habit would still further increase if there were not 

an idea abroad that Government discountenances such a proceeding. 

People have often applied to me for sanction to erect dwelling houses 

on. their own lands ; I have always told them they are quite at liberty 

to do so, and already I have seen many houses springing up, where 

before the agriculturists had to drive their cattle four or five miles 

before they could commence their daily work. The areas of many of 

the villages in this district are so large that the distance, from one 

part of the estate to another, is most considerable. 

252. The generally adopted unit in the management of a district 

is the village or estate, varying in size and import-. 

Iai^bSd^r ent ° f W ance considerably, but generally united by some 

common band of either religion, caste, or interests. 
Villages or their sub-divisions are- represented by duly elected head- 
men or lambardars. The election having once taken place, the appoint- 
ment becomes one of an hereditary nature. Out of the lambardars of 
a village one man has now, in the present revised settlement, been, 
selected as head lambardar.. 

253. Lambard&rs, or headmen of villages and sub-divisions of 

villages, were appointed, after annexation of the 

of?Sd^ P ° intment Pan ^ b > h Y the Settlement Officers, after due 

enquiry made ; they were elected from amongst* 
those men who had held office during the Sikh times; and the 
appointment, subject to personal fitness and good character, was 
declared hereditary, and is held by some to be claimable by a. 
regular revenue suit. 

254.. The claimants were numerous, and it was difficult to limit 

... the number of appointments ; the result has been 

numbers ty ° imiting generally prejudicial to the good administration 

of the district, for it is found that the duties of 
the post have been neglected wherever the responsibility has been 
divided amongst so many, and lately the fact has been recognized by 
Government, and orders have been issued not to reappoint successors to 
vacated posts where reductions are possible with due regard to the 
management of estates, and any personal rights that may be established 
to exist.. 

Circumstances under 255 * The Rowing seem to be the circum- 

wiiich reduction in num- stances under which such reductions should take 

bers mignt fairly be place within the meaning of those instructions, 

made * on the occurrence of a vacancy : — 
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1st. — Where there is more than one lambard&r for any recognized 
sub-division ( taraf or patti ), care should be taken that 
the representative of the elder branch, or otherwise 
most fitting person, is retained. An inspection of the 
village title deed ( Shajrah nasb ) will show at a glance 
the requirements in this respect of a village. 

2nd. — Where there are no sub-divisions, and all parties are of one 
caste and tribe, and the Government demand is less 
than Rs. 500 for each lambardar. 

3rd. — Where a lambarddr may die without direct male lineal 
heirs. 

4th. — Where a lambarddr is dismissed for misconduct. 

In these cases no injustice or harm could be done, but this reduc- 
tion is so gradual, and the feeling of personal responsibility is so small, 
that it has been determined, with the sanction of Government, to raise 
from amongst the present lambard&rs in each village, one to be called 
head lambardar, who shall be recognized as the organ on behalf of 
the village in direct communication with the Government, though 
the remaining lambard&rs will still exercise their previous duties and 
responsibilities for payment of Government revenue, &c, and receive 
their rights and dues from the pachotra as they have hitherto done. 

256. The head lambard&rs receive as remuneration one per cent. 
. . . , on the Government revenue of their village, besides 

lambSdte* 10n ° ea whatever share they may be entitled to of the 

village pachotra ; in addition to this a parcel of 
land will be assigned to them. The position is purely personal, and 
not hereditary. It is held conditional on his rendering approved 
service, which must be performed by himself, and not through an agent. 

257. To this appointment no claims have been recognized but 

previous approved service to Government in any 
ment. imS ° appomt " branch, good character, ability to control, and 

general fitness. The general proprietary body 
were assembled, and all other things being equal, chose their own 
head lambardar; a veto on their choice being always reserved by the 
presiding officer. 

258. The elections were conducted by the Settlement Officer in 
_ consultation with the Deputy Commissioner and 

Police authorities in the latter part of 1866. 

259. A missing link, in communication between District Officers 

and the large number of lambardars existing 

^Appointment of .ail- in districtSj has been SU p p li e d by the appoint- 

ment of zaild&rs over circles of 20, 30, or 40 
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villages, as the case may be. This person was generally elected as the 
representative of the predominant tribe of people residing in his 

neighbourhood. One per cent, of the Government 

Their remuneration. revenue of the who]e of their drcl? has been 

allotted to them, independent of any income they may derive as head 
lambardars of their own village ; and there can be little doubt that 
when the native agricultural gentlemen of the country are properly 
influenced, and induced to assist in the preservation of good order 
within their respective beats, that the administration of a district will 
be much more easily secured. 

260. Appropriate clusters of villages varying from three to six 

or eight are then formed into circles or tappas, 
atw&n s cue es. entertaining between them a patwari, or village 

accountant. This individual, as his name denotes, keeps the accounts of 
the villages, is custodian of the village records, and prepares an account 
of all changes that take place among the land-owning community or 
tenantry of the villages under his charge, and is general referee in 
disputed matters. 

261. A little book calied the " book of lambardars " containing 

all the names of zaildars and lambardars, show- 
Book of lambardars. ^ which ^ head ] ambard4rBf was published 

and printed in 1868, at the request of several Officers, for the conve- 
nience of District, Police, Canal, or other Officers who may be in the 
habit of visiting the villages of this district. As a rule, only one head 
lambardar was appointed for each village, but where the village was 
very large, or interests were very conflicting, a second man was 
appointed. 

262. The following are the number of 
and papist SS. ^ars and patwaris for each tahsil in this 

district : — 





Zailddrs. 


Tatwaris. 


Tahsil Sharakpur 


10 


62 


„ Lahore 


• • . . J.D 


73 


„ Chunian 


. ... YIt 


58 


„ Kasur 


• ... JiJl 


79 



Total ... 49 272 

263. For purposes of assessment, chaklas or divisions have been 

made ; these are arranged especially with reference 
Assessment cncles. ^ locil peculiarities of ^ irrigation or general 

fertility, and generally include some three or four zails, but have no 
other object than to assist in the better assessment of villages of like 
capabilities ; consequently they have no particular representatives over 
them. 
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264. The district is further divided into four tahsfls or sub-collector-- 

ates ;over each of these a Tahsildar presides, assist- 

intotlhX ° f diStriCt ed bv a Ndib > or assistant > and other Government 

officials. He reports direct to the Deputy Com- 
missioner, or District Officer, and is entrusted within his tahsil with 
general control and management of revenue and judicial work. Each 
tahsil is sub-divided into certain th&nas for the arrangement of the police 
administration of the tahsil, the more important cases being sent to 
the Sadr central station of Lahore. 

265. At Kastir an European Assistant Commissioner is posted, 

and resides at Kasur itself; he generally has charge 
Kasur sub-division. f half the tahsil of Chuni^n and the whole tahsil of 
Kasiir for disposal of criminal, civil, and revenue work ; but the Deputy 
Commissioner superintends the general management and control of" 
the district, being aided by his other Assistants and Extra Assistants inr 
disposing of the work from the remaining tahsfls. 

266. Having sketched the general particulars of the district, I 

shall now apply myself to show how the detail of 

Success of the previous se ttlement work has been carried out in the present 

settlement. . . « ,,-, , -. , , , r 

revision ot settlement ; and here, m the commence- 
ment of my statement, knowing the immense assistance I have obtained, 
which has undoubtedly lightened my work most considerably, I would 
wish to bear witness to the success of the previous settlement effected 
by Mr. Robert Egerton in the years 1852 to 1858. The assessments 
were light, the people happy and contented, and the good policy of a 
light assessment being fixed in a backward tract like this, has been 
thoroughly exemplified by the enormous increase of cultivation which 
has taken place within the term of the settlement. The encouragement . 
thus given cannot be overrated ; and, when added to this, a most thorough 
and complete investigation took place into every dispute that arose 
during the settlement, and the accuracy of the settlement papers was 
ensured by most attentive personal scrutiny, it may easily be imagined 
that I found my way cleared before me,.and the people gladly agreed to 
pay the increased revenue I found it necessary to impose upon them, as . 
they fully expected it, and saw the justice of Government receiving a 
share in their increased prosperity. 

267- The summary settlement of this district was never so* 

oppressive as in many parts of the Panjab. To* 
Summary settlement. commence w ith, a very large proportion of the 

villages were held in jagir, and payments in kind were generally accepted 
instead of cash, and in the remainder the district was in such a backward 
state that heavy jamas were the exception. There were, however; 
certain villages in the Chunidn and Kasur parganahs that suffered 
owing to the heavy tax levied by Captain Tytler ; but their revenue 
being speedily reduced, they were enabled to recover quickly, while. 
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Mr. Egerton's assessments were fixed on such an equitable base that there 
has been no distress known in the district ; and to be a Lahore zamind&r 
has almost passed into a bye- word used to any particularly prosperous 
olass. 

268. The district was therefore ripe for an enhanced assessment ; 
. . but before this could be fixed it was necessary 

hanced^scBsment. 1 * **" to measure up every acre of land to ascertain what 

was the real increased area under cultivation. 
The only unsatisfactory part of Mr. Egerton's settlement was, that the 
cultivated areas only were measured, and all the waste was shown on 
the maps regardless of scale. 

269. At the commencement some difficulty was caused by the 

large areas under charge of each patwari which 
hadto m^s^re. PatWarl5 required measuring, and indeed this caused so much 

delay that the Lahore settlement was somewhat 
longer in being completed than those of Gujrkt and Gujr&nwala, where 
patwaris were more numerous, consequently the areas under their 
control smaller. 

270. At first the work was commenced by two patwaris together ; 
__ _ . but as they acquired confidence and knowledge of 

in?r a £s at woi^T' the work > or enlisted a brother or relation to assist 

them, they separated, and each departed to com- 
mence the measurement of their own circle ; within 6 months I had as 
many measuring chains at work as there were patwaris. 

271. The system of measurement pursued in a settlement is, I 
^ r . ^ believe, well known : it may, however, be useful 

Mode of measurement. to ^^ degcribe it The outer boun daries of the 

villages being lined with the aid of a plane table and compass from 
some well-known spot, probably the village site ; and each boundary 
pillar site having been fixed on the paper, the internal measurement 
is commenced. If the village be at all a large one, it is again sub-divided 
into chaks or sub-divisions, which are conveniently marked offby some 
natural boundary, such as a road, canal, nalah, or other well-defined 
division ; into this chak the fields are fitted according to scale after 
measurement of the four sides of each field. The number of the field is 
entered in the centre of the field, and the length and breadth of each 
field in karrams ( 5 feet ) is marked on the map along the side of the 
field to which it refers. The number of the field is then entered in the 
field register with its particulars, viz. the owner's name, tenant's name, 
area and crop growing on it, with an enumeration of its trees or any 
peculiarity that may be worthy of remark ; for instance, sometimes the 
property in it is disputed ; the trees in it may be of a sacred character ; 
the memorial of a sati may exist on the ground, or it may be used as 
a Muhammadan burial ground; any or all these, and many other parti- 
culars, would be recorded in the column of remarks. 
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272. From this register of fields ( khasrah ) another paper is 
. compiled, which shows all the fields belonging to 

a aum ' each separate individual. The fields of one land- 

owner are often scattered about over the whole estate, and therefore 
cannot bear a serial number ; this paper is called the khatauni, and a 
copy of it, as collated from the field register, was perpared day by day 
and submitted at the end of the day's work to the interested party, who 
therefore had in his hands the means of ascertaining whether the record 
as prepared was accurate. 

273. Subsequent, however, to this the attestation of holdings takes 
. . place ; and as errors are often found at that time, 

prepared* cm the^fieid *^e correction of which alters the record, or appli- 
differ from khatauni cations for division of property are received, or 
filed with settlement possibly equalization of recognized shares takes 
papers. place, it often happens that the entries in the 

khatauni do not agree with those made in the original khataunis. 

274?. It appeared to me that we might be fairly taxed with 
Every proprietor re- inconsistency if, after giving to every proprietor 
ceiveda copy of amended and tenant these papers as their title deeds, we 
a aunis - were to alter the Government record without 

giving due notice, while the people believed they held in their hands 
an exact copy of the record as filed in the office. I therefore arranged, at 
the end of the settlement, to have an exact and true copy of each man's 
holding, as it appeared on the Government papers made out from the 
record by an independent establishment, who were responsible for 
nothing but the accuracy of the copy ; to this was affixed my signature. 
Every proprietor has received this document, and there can therefore 
be no further excuse ever advanced in the Lahore district of not know- 
ing what has been recorded in the settlement papers. 

275. I believe this is the first time this plan of giving a copy of 
This is the first time *k e entries after amendment has been carried out 

the amended copy has in a settlement ; it had often seemed odd to me 
been given. that while men were constantly applying for and 

receiving copies of unimportant decisions, on every conceivable order 
passed, why the agriculturists, who notably are deeply interested and 
regularly wedded to their rights in the soil, never applied for or received 
copies of the record made about their rights in land, and I now believe 
it would have a very healthy effect on the character of the patw&ris, 
if it was generally known that any man might receive an extract from 
the settlement misl on application. 

276. With this extract from the settlement record a lithographed 
Lithographed copy of C <W of the village field map was also given to 

village field map also every proprietor on the payment ot a small tee to 
given. cover expenses ; the proprietor therefore could 
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pick out on the map, from the list of fields made over to him, all the 
land belonging to him in the village ; he accordingly has in his hands 
every means of checking and exposing any fraud or error committed 
by the patwari with regard to his property. 

277- If after this he is negligent or careless enough not to take 

early steps to rectify any error that may exist, he 
to ev^entiy! City giV6n should, I submit, be allowed to suffer any loss that 

may accrue to him. I do not claim, for the records 
of my settlement, complete infallibility either from fraud, deceit, or error* 
but I do claim to have given the utmost publicity it was possible to 
give of every proceeding or entry made during the progress of the 
settlement, and I trust that in future trials and disputes that may arise, 
this will be taken into account. A most frequent excuse, viz., that 
the party disputing did not know what has been recorded about him, 
will, I hope, be no more heard. A record has been made against each 
holding of the amount of fees paid by the proprietors for these maps 
and extracts on their distribution, which was effected by an office* 
with judicial powers, who received the money for the documents at 
the time, and it has since been passed to credit of Government. It 
will, I presume, be sufficient evidence that the party has held in his 
own hands every opportunity of knowing what his status has been 
declared to be at this settlement, to render such a plea as mentioned 
above of no effect. 

278. The records, viz., the field map, field register and khatauni 
Attestation at head- ° r list of each man's holding, having been made 

quarters of entries made on the spot, the patwaris, with their papers, were 
on the spot. collected at the head-quarters of each tahsil, and 

then commences what I consider the most unsatisfactory portion of a 
settlement called the v attestation, that is to say, the whole village owners 
are called on in a body to testify to the correctness of the entries made 
on the spot ; divisions of land take place ; equalizations of shares are 
arranged ; disputes are settled ; and land exchanges hands by these 
means, as well as by applications for mutation of names, many of 
which should have been recorded years before* 

279. This process may have been niost necessary and desirable 
No longer necessity m a first settlement, when the nature and tenure 

for attestation at head- of rights were unknown, not only to the Euro-* 
quarters. pean Officer superintending, but also to those 

native officials who at that time were employed ( principally natives 
of another province ) ; but now that we possess, in the ranks of our 
higher subordinate establishment, men who are themselves land- 
owners in the Panjab, such a course appears no longer desirable* It id 
at this stage of the work that most of the errors afterwards discovered 
creep into our papers ; it is also at this stage that the largest amount 
of pressure is brought to bear on the people to oblige them to give 

11 
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what is now termed in the phraseology of the Indian Penal Code, 
" illegal gratification. " 

280. This attestation should in my opinion take place oh the 
a+* * +• f i# ground at the village, and should precede and 

should be local and pre- n °t follow tne preparation oi tne records, wnicn, 
cede preparation of when once prepared, should be left untouched, 

records. whether right or wrong, unless a regular misl was 

prepared for each alteration. During the progress of the two settle- 
ments I have now had the charge of, I have frequently seen an entry 
altered in red ink. On enquiry I have found the error to be that the 
figures in the field map and register do not tally ; the alteration has 
been made without visiting the spot. On attesting which entry was 
correct, I have found that the mere assertion of the patw&ri that the 
paper prepared with his own hands must be the correct one, while 
possibly his assistant may have fallen into error, was deemed sufficient 
reason to warrant the alteration — though possibly this arrangement 
was perfectly convincing to the patwdri, I confess it was not always 
so to myself. 

281. For the correction of the serious liability to error which 1 
Amended system of have above remarked upon, though not connected 

record commenced in with the Lahore settlement, I may, I hope, be 
Muktsar. allowed here to mention the measures I took to 

correct them. On commencing a new settlement, I started in the par- 
ganah of Muktsar. After sanction of Settlement Commissioner and per- 
sonal inspection by Financial Commissioner, an improved and amended 
system of record, which, though possibly more troublesome to start, 
shall be a more accurate record of the measurements made on the spot, 
and which could only afterwards be cooked or altered with consider- 
able risk and difficulty. When I last heard from the Settlement Officer 
now entrusted with this work, the system was declared to be working 
excellently. 

282. This system provided for the entire disappearance of the 
An index of field &dd resgister, and in place of it substituted a 

substituted for the short index of two columns, one column showing 

khasrah. ^ e severa i numbers of the field, the second column 

the number of the khatauni in which the particulars of the field would 
be found. The detail of the khatauni and khasrah therefore could 
not differ, as was so often the case in the former system ; for, in point 
of fact, there was only one paper showing the detail ; and as the total 
of this paper was shown at the foot of every page, there was no longer 
any room for adding to, or subtracting from, any man's holding without 
the record of a distinct order in each case. Greater accuracy will, I am 
sure, be obtained if the system be followed out in other districts, while 
the papers are much simplified, and the writing and copying required 
is not one-half what it was under the former system. 
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283. Another improvement I started in the Muktsar parganah 

was in the preparation on the spot of the village 

on^ d B^XES£S field mapS ** immediate lithography. The pat- 
phy. w&ris have often represented the difficulties they 

have to contend with in coloring their maps on 
the ground, and maps so colored were in most instances nothing but 
unsightly blotches of color. I therefore arranged that certain symbols 
should be put on the maps as they were made in ink or pencil, which 
- symbols represented different features ; for instance, four crosses in a 
number would represent a tank or pond ( " chappar" ), Maltese crosses 
or dots close together might stand for uncultivated land, &c. These 
symbols were used in lithographing them, so that it would be necessary 
to have separate copies made to put up with the misl. Directly the 
map was made on the ground, it was sent off to be lithographed without 
having to go through the tedious process of recopying and painting by 
hand, which often endangered the accuracy of the map ; if necessary, the 
colouring could be put on over these symbols. 

284. In the Lahore district every map was prepared by a pat- 

w&ri on the spot, brought into the tahsil head- 

e^orrarS^ 8;n8k ° f quarter, traced, and painted for record in the 

Deputy Commissioner's office, retraced, paint 
replaced by symbols, and then transferred to the lithographic stone for 
sale to the people. There was an efficient and expensive establishment 
kept up for testing the accuracy of the tracings before they were 
transferred to the stone, and the Extra Assistant Commissioner, as well 
as myself, took every opportunity of checking the work. I therefore 
have every hope that fair accuracy was generally obtained, but every 
additional tracing or copying gives an extra chance of errors and mis- 
takes to creep in, and I would submit that the plan proposed above 
would be cheaper and ensure greater accuracy if carried out in all future 
settlements. A copy of these, lithographic maps was supplied to each 
proprietor, as has been before remarked ; in addition to this the Canal 
Officers were provided with a certain number of copies of each village 
in which irrigation from the canal was obtained, to enable them 
to show the fluctuations of irrigation in each village at each harvest. 
Copies of every village were also supplied for future use to the Deputy 
Commissioner of Lahore. The Canal Officers have expressed themselves 
satisfied with the general accuracy of these maps. 

285. Before measurements could commence, the preparation of 

pedigree tables was insisted upon, and for every 
Genealogical or pedi- village in the district these genealogical tables 

GS prepl^ed «S ^ve »™ **J P repared f?r the !"*, time - 4 2? ey 
village. are most useful in many ways. A glance at them 

will tell the history of a village, its present tenure, 

condition, and owners, a,nd would perhaps before have taken hours to 

ascertain, question by question, as to relationship between parties 
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distantly connected, or as to the history of a village, now liep patent 
before one, and can be read as you run. 

286. The people themselves acknowledge the immense advantage 

accruing from the preparation of these documents, 
Advantage thereof. an( ^ when carefully at t es ted as they all have been, 

there is little fear of their misleading any body. Often in a case that 
appeared to me hopelessly intricate, after a reference to the shajrah 
nasb or title deed ( genealogical table ), the points have been brought 
forward sharp and clear, and have remained undisputed. The eldest 
son of the original founder is always shown on the left of the paper, or 
on one's right hand whilst reading the paper, and each son in regular 
gradation after him. There are separate marks, colors, or symbols to 
denote a man who has died childless, a woman in possession, a lambardar, 
the wives of a man who has descendants by both, &c, &c. 

287. Attached to this paper is a short account of the history 

of the village and its foundation, present rules of 
pe^e taWe t0 Vision f property, and other particulars of a 

useful character. 

288. This pedigree table also shows whether the property is held 

. on ancestral shares, possession, or other condition, 

entered P articnlani It also shows the area of land held by each 

owner and the revenue he pays, and, in a short 
and concise form, gives the general particulars of the village holding, 
which it is so often necessary to discover before entering on an intricate 
dispute. Copies of this document have been prepared for every 
village, and made over to the lambardars as public property, to be hung 
up in some prominent position in the village, so that every one may 
have an opportunity of testing the accuracy of the information it 
contains. I cannot too strongly impress on all officers who may 
desire to know the details or circumstances of a village, the immense 
assistance they may obtain by a study of this paper. 

289. In addition to these papers, another paper has been prepared, 

called the Code of tribal usages and customs 
oTlexCl U8agG (Riwajtem). It was in former settlements the 

custom to draw up for each village a separate 
paper called the village administration paper (Wajib-ul-arz), which 
was supposed to contain an agreement of all the residents of the 
village as to the local laws and customs that were to bind them for 
the future, and it appears that these local laws and customs differ with 
each tribe, caste or religion, and not always with the village ; and as 
residents of one village often belong to different castes, religions or 
tribes, it was frequently found that the lex loci recorded did not apply, 
or a custom prevailing in one tribe was unwillingly thrust on another 
tribe, and blindly enforced by a court of law, 
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290. It was therefore decided by Mr. Prinsep, and has been 

carried out in all districts that have been brought 
t*ift£$t^2£ ^r revision of settlement that each tribe 
tlement. should, on a fixed day, be assembled at a particular 

spot, and their tribal customs reduced to writing. 
This has been done with the best effect, and will eventually form an 
excellent basis for defining what these customs are, and how far they 
are entitled to be respected as coming down from time immemorial. 
All exceptions to the declared customs that are known to exist have 
at the same time been recorded, with a brief statement of the reasons 
which led to exceptions being made. 

291. Again, on all points in which bodies or masses were interested, 

the customs and habits have been duly recorded ; 
of %%ZtZES?to£ ^v instance, with regard to river law, irrigation 
ested recorded. from canals, irrigation from the Degh, village 

expenses. These papers were prepared in pre- 
sence of all interested persons, and attested by them ; any dissentients 
have had their complaints or dissents duly chronicled. 

292. I have now given a brief outline of the class of papers 

prepared during the settlement for the purposes 
Assessments. of j^^r^g rights, custom, and property found 

existing, and for ensuring the continuance of those rights. I now 
come to what is to Government the most important part of my subject, 
viz., the assessment of the land revenue ; the means and measures by 
which data have been collected and standard jamas fixed ; the actual 
amounts fixed, announced, and accepted. 

293. The first step towards assessment was to collect and arrange 
„ x . the general statistics of each village, as before 

Statistics collected. desc ribed. Circles or tracts of like fertility or 
natural advantages were demarcated. The same assessment circles in 
use at last settlement were retained with but few exceptions ; the 
statistics of last settlement and the present settlement were arranged 
side by side, and shown in a form which is now known as the village 
note book (Lai kitab) (see Appendix No. II). The revenue survey 
map and the statistical sheet containing notes on the village, were 
bound together in a book containing separate details, particulars, and 
information about every village in the district. 

294. The details of this information are first as to the area 
D tail f distinguishing between land revenue-free (or 

e a ° ' mdfi) and paying revenue to Government, cultur- 

able, unculturable, fallow, and cultivated ; the latter detail being again 
sub-divided into irrigated and unirrigated. As far as practicable, these 
particulars are shown for purposes of comparison, as they existed at 
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the time of the professional revenue survey at the last settlement, and 
again at two or three periods since, the latter being taken from the 
patwdris' annual papers, with the statistics ascertained in the present 
settlement operations. Thus an accurate knowledge of the assessable 
area is acquired, and a fair opinion can be quickly formed as to the 
progress made in each village since the British rule commenced, from 
which an estimate can be formed of the chance and room there may be 
for future extension of cultivation, or further improvement in culture. 

295. Secondly, the agricultural resources and capabilities of the 

estate are shown, including the number of wells, 

bihtles! 11 " 068 ^ ° apa " P lou g hs > <**tk, population, tenants, percentage of 

area measured, irrigated, and under the better 
kinds of crops (zabti) in the former and present settlement. 

296. Thirdly, the annual revenue, which has been paid to 

Government from annexation to the present time* 
Revenue and balances^ ig recordedj showing any balances that have ever 

accrued, and remissions which have at any time been sanctioned. 

297. Fourthly, the proposed jama worked out on different 

statistics at the standard rates fixed for the 
Proposed jama. particular circle to which the village happens to 

belong. 

298. Lastly, the opinion of the Tahsild&r, Superintendent of 

Settlements or Extra Assistant Commissioners* 
officers! 011 ° f ^^ with regard to the peculiarities, capabilities, and 

condition of the particular village under review* 
is added. 

299. The remarks of the former Settlement Officer, wherever they 

can be found, are also entered. Any ad interim 
SeSnt otJTll orders that have been passed by the Deputy 
district officials. Commissioner or Assistant Commissioner on visit- 

ing the village during the term of settlement, are 
carefully copied into the book, and then come the orders, remarks, 
classification, and final assessment of the Settlement Officer. 

300. But we must retrace our steps to find how this final assess- 

ment is carried out. First we find an examination 
w^ratiS?" 1 ^ at VU " of the statistics of each individual village has been 

made ; the village area has itself been visited ; and 
any local peculiarities have been entered in the note-book ; then the 
total areas in detail, total resources, estimates, and present revenue of 
all villages in the circle have been totalled, and are shown in Appendix 
No. IV. 
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SOl. The general condition of the villages being known, it Is* 
determined, with reference to those facts and general rates of rent and 
assessment in neighbouring districts and tracts, whether this particular 
tract can bear an increase, requires a decrease, or is already fairly assessed; 
this, however, is not accurately known till the area under each crop is 
ascertained by measurement, when, the average out-turn of the part of 
the country being determined, for cash rents scarcely exist, payments 
are taken in kind, and so the assessment must be made on the produce 
grown. The price current of the last thirty years is taken, an average 
struck, and this average applied to the produce that the area actually 
ascertained under each crop is supposed to be capable of raising, 
Appendix VI. 

302. This having been ascertained in money value, one-sixth is 

taken approximately as the share of gross produce 
found?™* rftte "~ how Government ought to obtain from the tract in 

question. This of course is only an approximate 
estimate, and the amount is then thrown over all the villages in the 
circle on an acreage rate ; this forms the standard jama which each 
village ought to pay if they were all average villages, and the revenue 
subsequently assessed on the whole tract ought not to differ very 
considerably from the rough estimate then framed. 

303. From this point the Settlement Officer's real work and diffi- 

culty commence, and the good judgment and 
J&SFZgT" assiduity shown in apportioning this jama 

between the villages in the tract, so as to make 
the burden fall on the right shoulders, is the measure of the excellence 
or the reverse of the settlement ; there are many ways of doing this 
work, and, if possible, no doubt the most satisfactory way would be to 
allow the people themselves to apportion it, but this has not been found 
practicable ; and in tracts with sometimes upwards of 100 villages, the 
unanimity of so many land-owners would be difficult to obtain. 

304. The sine qud non for the proper performance of this duty is 
intimate personal an intimate personal knowledge of each estate ; 

knowledge of each estate this is only to be acquired by visiting the villages, 
required. consulting the people themselves, and making the 

best use of the information available at hand. I always made a point, 
after paying a visit to a village, to direct the attendance at my tent of 
the principal agriculturists of the villages visited. By 12 or 1 o'clock 
I would have secured the attendance of the zamind&rs of the 14 or 15 
villages I had visited in the morning. I then opened my village note- 
book, talked the concerns of their village over before them, checked my 
statistics and returns by their statements by the detail entered in my 
note-book, and then I generally proceeded to enter my remarks about 
the village in their presence, adding in pencil, for future correction, if 
necessary, what I thought would be a fair jama. I never found a 
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man who could tell ine what would be a fair jama for his or any 
other village ; for, not knowing what our standard jamas were, or in 
what way they were fixed, I soon found that it Was but waste of time 
to ask such questions. On the other hand, however, every body could 
tell by comparison between villages which was the best able to bear a 
heavy jama or which required a light assessment. When all the 
villagers were collected together before me, it was very easy to elucidate 
from them what was in their opinion the value of each village visited 
in the morning with reference to each other. At the same time the best 
villages in the tract, or villages noted for any peculiarity, Were freely 
discussed, and the information so collected served to assist me in form- 
ing my opinion as to the proper revenue to be assessed. From this and 
such like information gatheied at every opportunity, it soon became 
easy to ascertain what villages fell below the average of the tract, what 
villages were very much better than the average or were fair average 
specimens, and, in accordance with the knowledge so acquired, was 
each village finally assessed. 

305. The assessments noted above applied principally to the 

b&rani or unirrigated area assessed ; in addition 

for S S^tion^\ind e s. to this > a separate assessment rate was fixed on 

every well in the- estate or acre of canal irrigated 
land as the Government share of extra productiveness caused by the 
application of the water to the land. Of the canal rate I shall speak 
hereafter. The rate on wells was fixed with reference to the depth of the 
water from the surface, the nature and fecundity of the springs, the 
area which each well was able to water, and the difference or value of 
the irrigated and unirrigated produce capable of being raised in the! 
tract. This well rate is very low, and all new wells that have been 
sunk have been freed from payment of any water-rate ( dbiana ) on 
them for the first twenty years, provided application in due time has been 
made for a lease or pattah of protection from Government ; in this way, 
and by the liberal grant of takavi or advances, encouragement has 
been given to the people to sink more wells, which will eventually be 
a source of increased revenue to Government, and of profit to the agri-' 
culturists, who thus protect themselves and their lands from the loss 
occasioned by constant droughts. 

306. The general result of the enquiries made and statistics 
Result of enquiries collected require now to be set forward in a short 

made and statistics and concise form to enable a decision to be formed 
collected. ^ ^ ^ ne accuracy and judgment with which the 

present assessments have been made. First in point of importance there 
comes the whole cultivated area, which has increased by 1,45,509 
acres; then comes the number of wells, which has risen from 11,068 to 
12,984 ; then the population, which now stands at 7,89,666 against 
5,52,776 in last settlement, showing a marked increase, rloughs and 
cattle have increased — the former from 61,946 to 88,950, the latter from 
2,27,430 to 4,23,475, thus pointing to an enhanced revenue. 
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307. An increase of revenue has been taken, though not all at once. 

At present the revenue is in excess of the previ- 
graSy dreVenU6taken ous demand, Rs. 88,520, or 16 per cent., and after 

5 years more will increase Rs. 3,679 ; again to be 
increased after 10 years more by Rs. 42,844. 

The particulars and reasons for increase or decrease in each 
assessment circle are given in length in Appendix IV, and for each 
village in the note-book. I therefore only here enter the total finan- 
cial results for each circle in the district, and a reference can be made 
by parties interested to the papers mentioned. 

Sharakpur tahsll as- 
sessment according to 308. The circle knownas — 

circles and chaklas. 

Dfyhkandh consists of 189 estates, principally situated on the banks 

and deriving advantages of irrigation from the 

g river Degh. There has been an increase of some 

9,811 acres in the assessable area, but this circle was somewhat highly 
assessed before ; and though the new revenue rates showed an increase 
of nearly Rs. 8,000 as due from this circle, I was not able to obtain 
more than some Rs. 2,500, which gives a rate on each cultivated acre 
of Re. 1-1-5. 

Najra circle, consisting of 37 estates, with an increase of area of 751 

acres, was assessed somewhat above revenue rates, 
JNa J ra * and slightly in excess of former settlement, at 

Rs. 12,386, giving per acre a rate of Re. 1-2-2. 

Khadir, or the low land lying near the river Ravi, includes 33 

estates within its area. Cultivated land had only 
Khadir - increased by 561 acres, while its general fertility 

had fallen off owing to recession of the river Ravi. We fixed the new 
revenue rates so as to give a slight relief to villages which had suffered, 
and the amount should have been Rs. 20,656, and the actual assess- 
ments kept very close to that amount, and finally showed Rs. 20,270. 

Bangar, or the high land lying between the valleys of the Ravi 

and the Degh, includes 184 properties, but only 

Ban £ ar - shows an increased area of 957 acres as assessable. 

No very large increase could be expected here, and hence the revenue 

rate was fixed at Rs. 34,622, and the village rating actually assessed 

amounts to Rs. 33,988. 

The Bar circle consists of 36 villages, showing an increased assess- 
able area of 925 acres; but in addition to this there 
Bar ' are large areas of land which are purposely kept 

as grazing lands, and on which it was determined to fix a small assess- 
ment, with the hopes of inducing the inhabitants to increase their 

12 
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cultivation, or, if this was not possible, at all events to take a share iofc 
Government in the profits made by grazing. The revenue rate fixed 
on cultivated land amounted to Rs. 4,865, but in village rating, 
including the grazing land, I was able to secure Rs. 7,992. 

Bh6t. This circle is formed of those villages lying in or near the 
Lahore tahsil assess- borders of the river Ravi, but they differ in ferti- 

ments. lity and natural advantages so considerably, that 

Bh6t# Mr. Egerton divided them into three classes, and 

I have continued this division. 

First class consists of 21 villages immediately around the city of 

Lahore. The lands are very highly manured 
s c ass ' and cultivated, and are used as market gardens > 

the produce is very valuable ; 83 per cent, of the area is under crops of 
the 1st and 2nd class in value and crops of potatoes, thick sugar-cane 
for eating, vegetables, and tobacco follow each other in rapid succession* 
Though highly assessed, I saw no reason for reduction ; whilst the 
assessable area had increased 1,018 acres, or nearly one ninth ; the 
revenue rate pointed to the former demand being retained, consequently 
I assessed at Rs. 28,757, which gave an increase of some 2,700 on 
account of the larger area under cultivation. The rate per acre is 
as high as Rs. 3-0-6, but I have no hesitation in affirming that such 
an assessment is by no means excessive. 

Includes 26 villages of inferior fertility to those above mentioned* 

The assessable area has only slightly altered ; 
2nd class Bhet. the villages have deteriorated by the recession 

of the river to a certain extent; the soil is sandy and requires water. The 
villages are in close proximity to the excellent market of the Lahore 
city and environs, and are consequently able to pay a high rate, as they 
supplement their ordinary resources by the sale of fruit, vegetables, 
&c. I had hoped to be able to obtain an increase ; consequently the 
new revenue rate was fixed a little higher than the revenue they were 
then paying ; but on distributing the amount at the village rating I 
found I was obliged to reduce rather than increase, and finally the 
jama was fixed at Rs. 14,021, which shows a falling off of some 
Rs. 580 on the whole circle. 

This class has 29 villages in it ; they are inferior in point of produc- 
tive power to either of the other classes. Most of 
3rd class Bhet. the v m ages are so situated as to have only por- 

tions of their area in the Bhet, the remainder being in the high-lands. 
At first when the revenue rate was fixed, I thought this circle would 
bear an increase, but after inspecting the villages I found such was not 
the case, and subsequently I had to assess considerably below the 
revenue, rates as the recession of the Ravi had caused deterioration in the 
properties, and the high-lands were not much superior to the ordinary 
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lands in the Mdnjha, which were unable to bear the high assessment 
proposed in the first instance for the Bh6t or low-lands. An increase 
over last settlement revenue of some Rs. 1,450 per annum was, however, 
secured in these 29 villages. 

Mdnjha mitha, or the " sweet water high-lands," includes 62 vil- 
lages ; the soil is good and water procurable. An 
Manjha mitha. increase in cultivation had taken place, and the 

revenue rate fixed pointed to an increase, which was taken to the extent 
of Rs. 3,000. 

Mdnjha Jchdra, — Or "bitter water high-lands," contains 161 villages, 

showing an increase of cultivation of nearly 
Manjha khara. 27,000 acres. At last settlement these properties 

were all dependent on the rain-fall. Since then the Bari Doab Canal 
has brought sweet water to what is naturally a rich and heavy soil ; 
though the greater portion of this extra productiveness will be charged 
with the water-advantage rate, yet without a good soil these crops 
could not be raised ; therefore it is but fair that a certain proportion 
should be taken as land revenue. An increase of former settlement of 
some Rs. 16,000 has been taken, which is slightly in excess of the 
revenue rates. The rate per cultivated acre has been increased from 4 
annas 1 pie to 6 annas 2 pie, which appears sufficiently high on the 
bS.ra.ni aspect, considering the large amount that they will have to pay 
for purchase of water and water-advantage rate. . 

Khddir^ or low-lying land flooded by the river. This circle 

shows signs of marked deterioration caused by 
Khadir.. ^ e rece g s i on f the river. It contains 62 villages, 

and cultivation has decreased by 1,860 acres. The revenue rate was 
thrown over the former area, and from this it would appear that an 
increase was expected, but this was only owing to the fact that the new 
measurement, was not; completed when the revenue rate was fixed ; 
in. point of fact it was always intended to take a decrease, which after 
udUagerating I find amounted to about Rs., 2,000. 

Pattiwdla circle, so called from the large colony of Moghals, 

called Patti, situated within its limits. This circle 

m^t^PaUifaia^ 8688 " ^ s n0 marked or distinctive feature of its own, 

it more nearly resembles the Rohiwdla tract, but 
was separately demarcated as being less productive and obtaining less 
advantage from the drainage lines of the higher lands around Tarn 
T&ran. It consists of 38 villages, with a cultivated area of 38,940 acres, 
showing an increase in cultivation over last settlement of some 6,750 
acres ; this showed the necessity of taking an increase. The revenue rate 
was fixed at a sum which would have nearly doubled the revenue ; but 
after visiting the villages of the tract I was persuaded that all this 
could not be taken, and had to be satisfied with an increase of some 
Rs. 3,400 per annum. 
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Rohnudla, or the villages through which the rohi or drainage 
„ ,_. „ lines pass from the higher tracts: they are 56 

m number, and receive considerable benefit from 
the water, which has, by continual percolation, made the water in the 
wells sweet, while that in the neighbouring tracts of the myra and 
Manjha kh&ra, is quite brackish. The assessable area has increased by 
7,639 acres, and all resources pointed to a large increase. Revenue rates 
were fixed at Rs. 34,147, but in the village rating I did not expect 
for the present to reach such a high figure, and it subsequently was 
assessed at Rs. 28,866, or an increase of some Rs. 6,800, which raised 
the rate per acre on the cultivated area from 5 annas 8 pies to 7 annas 
4 pies. 

Myra circle is composed of 48 villages, the marked characteristic 

of which is a light loamy soil called myra ; these 
yra * villages are principally dependent on the rain-fall, 

except where the canal gives a little irrigation. Cultivation has 
increased by some 9,695 acres, and all resources indicate an enhanced 
demand ; but the cultivation is precarious, and any increase must be 
cautiously taken. The revenue rate was Rs. 18,042, and the initial 
revenue was fixed at Rs. 15,069, showing an increase on previous 
demand of some Rs. 5,000. 

Manjha khdra, or "bitter water high-lands," are of the same des- 
. , , . cription as those in the Lahore parganah, which 

has before been discnbed; here there are 33 
estates, with an increased area under cultivation of over 10,000 acres, 
and with a large range for future expansion. The revenue rate came 
out at Rs. 10,188, and the actual demand was nearly a thousand rupees 
in excess of this, or Rs. 11,151. 



BMt Bhangar, or 36 villages which lie on the high bank of the 
Bh£t Bh °^ channel of the river Bias ; these villages have 

a portion of their property in the high-lands, and 
the remainder in the low-lands. The increase in assessable area here 
was also very large, and the demand therefore ranged higher. The 
revenue rate of Rs. 38,154 was very slightly exceeded, and Rs. 38,483 
fixed as the Government initial jama. 

Syldb is a circle of 78 villages flooded by the river Satlaj, and 
g ,£ b therefore called sylab or moist. The area shows 

an increase in cultivation of 3,475 acres, and it 
was clear that an increase could be demanded, which was taken to the 
extent of some Rs. 5,700 per annum, bringing up the assessment to 
Rs. 35,744. 
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Hitdr means a contradistinction to utai, low, and this circle 

includes 57 villages with land only in the low- 

Hitdr - lands of the Satlaj valley. An increase of 4,693 

assessable acres implied an advance in the Government demand, which 

was taken to the extent of some Rs. 5,000, leaving the new jama at 

Us. 32,606, or 13 annas per cultivated acre. 

Hitdr circle is a continuation of that just mentioned, and contains 
CMnian tahsil assess- 153 villages, but many of them are inferior in 
ments. fertility to those in the Kasur circle. The culti- 

Hitar. vated area had increased largely, and pointed to a 

larger increase in revenue than I was able to obtain after village rating, 
which brought out only an increase of Rs. 7,500 over the former 
assessment, which gives a rate of 9 annas 8 pies instead of 12 annas, 
which was fixed as the revenue rate, and which proved too high for 
this tract, which has a very small rain-fall, and is not so productive 
as it once was. 

Bfo&t Bhangar, Satlaj. This is a tract of some 90 villages at the 
_, , w o xi • extreme south-west part of the district : it was 

Bhet Bhangar, Satlaj. ,, r , . * , . , ', 

apparently formed into a separate circle, because 
most of the villages obtain irrigation from the inundation canals. The 
land is not good ; and if it were not for the irrigation obtained from 
these canals, the productive power would be very small. An increased 
area of 3,854 acres of cultivation allowed of a small increase of some Rs. 
3,000; but as less advantage is received from the inundation canals 
now than at last settlement, I think this increase is quite as much 
as it was advisable to take. 

Hitdr iitdi, or high and low-lands, are 21 villages, with portions 
, . of their area of each description. The village site 

is usually found on the bank of the old Bias 
channel before alluded to. An increased assessable area denoted that 
an increased demand must be made. The revenue rate was fixed at 
8 annas per acre ; but I found the high-lands could not afford such a 
high rate, and I was obliged to content myself with 6 annas 9 pies all 
round, giving an immediate increase of Rs. 3,600 on the tract. 

Mdnjha mitha, "sweet water high-lands," are of the same 
description as the tract before mentioned in Lahore parganah, though 
not so fertile. An increase of about 6,000 acres in 27 estates was met by 
an increased demand of Rs. 3,700, raising the rate per cultivated acre 
from 3 annas 6 pies to 5 annas 10 pies. 

Bh£t Bhangar, Ravi. This circle includes 44 villages on the high 
banks of the deserted channel of the Ravi, possessing land both above in 
the arid high-lands and below in the better- watered and more favored 
valley of the Ravi. These villages are not in a very healthy condition. 
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The present demand, though not too heavy, is quite high enough, and I 
found it necessary to keep the present assessment at its former figure. 
The general result was a trivial increase of Rs. 300 on the whole tract, 
leaving Rs. 18,853 as the present assessment, with a rate of 10 annas per 
cultivated acre. 

Mdnjha khdra, "bitter water high-lands," a continuation of 
those tracts in Kasur and Lahore before mentioned, somewhat more arid, 
as the rain-fall gets smaller as we get nearer to Multan and away from 
the hills. The Bari Do&b Canal is nearly emptied of its contents 
before it gets to this parched up tract, where the water is not only an 
advantage, but an absolute necessity for raising anything but the 
inferior crops ; what little water is obtainable has been greedily 
devoured, and there is an increased area assessable of 8,186 acres. The 
wealth of this part of the country consists largely in grazing grounds for 
the innumerable flocks of cattle kept here ; it was therefore considered 
advisable in villages with large uncultivated tracts to fix a rate on 
certain portions of such waste. The revenue of this tract has therefore 
been increased from Rs. 1,581 to Rs. 6,635, or 320 per cent, on previous, 
demand, raising the rate on each cultivated acre from 1 ana 2 pies, 
to 4 anas 8 pies. 

Ehdt Rdvi consists of 34 villages in the valley of the Ravi,., 
which, owing to the recession of the river, are not in as healthy a* 
condition as they were at last settlement. Considerable reductions hav& 
been given from time to time, and some of the villages are now in an. 
improving condition, but I did not feel justified in demanding an increase,., 
and fixed the revenue about the same figure as it was before, viz.^ 
Rs. 15,357, with a rate of 12 anas and 4 pies per acre. 

309. To these assessments have to be added the enhanced water- 
advantage rate (or dbi&na) derived from the extra. 
Water-advantage rate, productiveness caused by the use of canal water.. 

The collections of the amount will be fluctuating, as it is only levied 
when water is taken on the area irrigated. The rate has been fixed 
by ascertaining the area under canal irrigation, the produce of that area,, 
the value of that produce, and then determining the proportion which 
may be said to be due to land and water respectively for each 
circle. The increasing revenue thus obtainable was nearly being totally 
surrendered, as orders had been passed to assess on present assets,, 
leaving out of account all future profits that would arise to people 
takino* water from the canal during the term of the settlement, and thus, 
losing all future collections which might reasonably be taken advantage 
of from people who ^obtained water after the completion of the assess- 
ments, and yet perhaps saddling men with an annual payment of a large 
sum even after they had ceased to use the canal water. Against these^ 
orders a most strong remonstrance was submitted by Mr. Edward 
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T?rinsep, and I believe the principle has now been acknowledged in the 
Panjab as a correct one, as it undoubtedly is a fair one, that the 
land revenue shall be fixed on the dry or barani aspect, and on the 
water only when water is procurable. 

310. The following are the rates fixed for each circle obtaining 

canal water, and the conditions given out to the 
Rates fixed for each agriculturists at the time of announcing the 



circle. 



jamas :— 



/. Bdri Dodb Canal. 



Parganah. 


Circle. 


Water-rates. 










Bh6t I ... 


For produce of 1st class 1 8 


per acre. 




■ 


Do 


All other produce ... 1 2 


a 


*» 


Lahore 


< 


Bhlt III 


10 





•»» 






Mdnjha m-itha ... 


1 





n 






^ Manjhakhara ... 


12 





It 






HitarUtai 


(only two villages) 12 





it 


^hiinian 


* 


Manjha mitha ... 


(only three „ ) 12 





n 




t 


Manjhakhara ... 


12 





it 






Manjhakhara ... 


12 





in 


iKasiir 


- « 


Myra 


12 





it 




• 


Rohiwala 


1 





it 



II. Inundation Canals. 



P&rganah 


Circle. 


Water-rates. 


Chunian 


Bhet Bhangar, Satlaj ... 
Hythoi 


Rs. 8 per acre. 
,,080 „ 
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Notes of conditions publicly announced to agriculturists of 
Lahore district by Settlement Officer, under orders of Settlement 
Commissioner. 

I. The usual cesses will be charged over and above these rates 

same as with unirrigated assessment. 

Conditions of water- 
advantage rate. 2. Jagfrdars are entitled to this extra re- 
venue. 

3. The cess will be paid by proprietors, who can collect from their 
tenants. 

4. There will be no yearly measurement other than the usual 
canal measurement. Canal Officers will send in the yearly kistbandis, 
and on these Deputy Commissioners will collect. 

5. These additional rates are per acre, not on the ghumdo. 

6. These rates are to be paid for every acre watered, and to be 
paid only when water is taken, and by the proprietor who takes the 
water. 

7. It is perfectly optional to take water or not. 

8. The rates will be charged for th$ whole year, i. e., if water is 
taken for one crop or for two crops in same field, it matters not \ this 
rate will be charged only once for the year. 

9. If water is taken for the kharif, and the moisture continues 
so as to benefit the rabi crop, or if the vudh crop benefits, no separate 
rate will be charged, but only the one rate for the year. 

10. There will be no deduction of well &bi6na rate if the area is 
partly watered from well and partly from canal. If this is considered 
a hardship, the remedy is in their own hands ; they need not take the 
canal water for such lands ; no one wants them to water from canals 
lands already irrigated from wells. 

II. The rates now fixed and declared will continue for the whole 
term of settlement. But this does not prevent the Canal Department 
altering or enhancing their rates taken for use of water. These rates 
may shortly be modified, and all are to know this. 

12. The rates as now given out apply to the assessment circles, 
so that all land watered hereafter will be liable to charge of the addi- 
tional rate for the circle. 
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13. Canal authorities do not guarantee anything, but will do 
their best to give full supply of water for rate taken. If there are 
failures, rate-payers must lodge their complaints for remission in time 
with Canal Officers. 

14. The same series of cesses, e. g., for lambard&rs, tila lambard£rs, 
patw&ris, zaild&rs, &c, will be charged as on the irrigated rates only, 
the Canal Department deduct their percentage cesses from the amount 
collected. These cesses will be charged extra above the rates imposed, 
the same system exactly as the unirrigated. 

15. The collections will be made harvest by harvest on the area 
returns given in by Canal authorities. 

16. The one rate will be charged whether irrigation is on the 
flow or lift system. 

311. The proposed Government revenue having been fixed with 
. . reference to the estimates previously mentioned, 

sione?r8 C ^iction°Sn. which had been worked out and sanctioned by 
ed to jama before an- Settlement Commissioner in personal interview 
nouncement. with me, the totals for each village assessment 

circle and tahsils were prepared as above stated, and finally submitted 
to the late Mr. Roberts, c. B., Financial Commissioner, at Murree in 
1867, and, with very slight modifications, were approved of by him, and 
sanction was given for the announcement of the jamas to the people, 
which took place immediately after my return from Murree. 

. 312. The jamas were, as a rule, very readily 

propo^d-Gaur V Guflb accepted, and / only in a few instances in the 
Singh ; Auiakh Biinga ; Chunian tahsil were refusals to take up the 
^flJ?* 1 * ; BaUoke ; jamas met with. I was obliged, before leaving, 

reluctantly to propose the farm of five villages 
as per margin. 



Khokhar. 



313. I went over the villages a second time, giving due weight 

to objections offered, but I was unable, except 
of pronators. recil8anoe in one instance, to offer any reduction, and I 

had every reason eventually to believe that the 
lambard&r of Gaur Gulab Singhwala had induced the other villages to 
resist the demand, he having seen that at last settlement reductions 
were in several instances given when the proprietors held out against 
the announced jama. 

314s. I accordingly considered it better to propose the farming 

Farm of villages dis- of the villages to strangers than to give in to 

allowed, clamour ; but am glad to hear that since I left 

the district all the village communities gave in, and the Financial 

13 
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Commissioner having disallowed the farms, it is with much pleasure 
that I am able to report that the jamas have in all cases been 
accepted. 

315. Since then there have been several years of drought. 
No balances during which must have tried the people most considera-. 

late drought in 1868-69. bly if the revenue had been too high. I 
understand, however, that they have not suffered, and that there have, 
been no balances of any importance, which must, I submit, be con-i 
sidered as the best proof that the assessments are not excessive. 

316. The internal distribution of the Government jama was 

left to the people to arrange among themselves. 

offamTltfttthelS l ™*. ***<*"* a general control oyer thi* 
pie, operation to prevent any unfairness, injustice, 

or oppression. The petitions of objection were very rare, except 
on the mode of assessing the irrigated land, which, being a new system 
and purposely fixed at a light rate, they did not understand at* 
first. In all cases where there seemed cause for real objections, I had 
the people before me themselves, and decided their disputes in con- 
sultation with the superintendents of tahsils. I believe in no case, 
did they appeal to higher authority on this point, 

317. I found the land around the city of Lahore, which has. 
Residence of Euro- been principally taken up for the houses and 

peans around Lahore. compounds of European residents of Anarkali, 
required special treatment ; and in my letter No. 729 dated 20th October 
1868 I requested orders on the mode of assessment to ba followed. 
These plots bring in large profits to their owners. A proportion of 
each plot is generally cultivated as a garden with vegetables or the 
better and more valuable kinds of produce, and there seemed no reason 
why they should be entirely exempt from the payment of Government 
revenue, ' 

318. My proposal to assess these lands at an uniform rate of 
Proposals for assess- Rs. 5 per acre was agreed to by Government in 

ments approved by Go- their letter No. 448 dated 24th March 1869, to 
vemmentandcarriedout. address of Financial Commissioner, and the 

assessment was finally completed just before I left Lahore. 

319. Each owner of a property had an English extract of the 
English extract of as- amount fixed as assessment and a map of his estate 

• sessment and map given furnished to him ; and an English register or list of 
to each landholder. estates, in addition to the khasrah, was prepared 

and given in to the Deputy Commissioner's office. 
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320. The Municipal Committee of Lahore recently had a largd 
Separate record and area made oyer in j%jr to them for the general 

map in English prepared purposes ot the municipality ; and at their request 
for Municipal Committee I had a separate record in English, and a map on 
of Lahore. a } ar g er sca le than the usual field map, prepared 

And made over to them, both in English and Vernacular. 

321. Around Lahore, at last settlement, were large expanses of 

waste or broken ground, apparently unclaimed 
Rights in these plots. by any one Within the last 10 years many 

squatters, house-holders, and others had taken possession of these 
plots, the rights in which were unknown ; and in many instances 
the plots were the admitted property of the Local Funds or Municipal 
Committee. In consultation with the Deputy Commissioner, applica- 
tion was made and sanction obtained to Mr. G. Ryall being appointed 
to make a record and enquiries into the title to each plot. 

.322. A separate vernacular misl, with a short English note fox 4 

each plot, was prepared by Mr. Ryall and given 

JSm£E%& » to % offi f <?• A p^p 08 * 1 I ma f e that * th0 

same time this enquiry was made, ground-rent 
should be fixed on all plots which proved to be the property of the 
Municipal Committee or Local Fund Committee, was not sanctioned, 
and I fear that the entire surrender of this income, which might 
legitimately have been charged on the proprietors of the land in addi- 
tion to the Government revenue, will be the consequence. 

323. The lands belonging to the township of Kasiir were confis- 

cated by the Sikh Government when the city 

Crown lands of Kasiir. of Ragdr was taken from ^ p ath £ ns ^ and ha( j 

not been disposed of bv them when the Government passed from the 
hands of the Sikhs to the British. At last settlement the proprietary 
rights were still retained as the property of the Government of the 
day, and the Government jama was given out to farmers, who paid 
each instalment ( kist ) as it fell due, recovering^the amount from the 
cultivators of the soil in produce or cash, and making additional profits 
by locating new tenants* 

324. It was obviously undesirable that this unsatisfactory state 
Grant of these lands °f things should continue, and I proposed that 

proposed after satisfy- Government should make grants to deserving 
mg legitimate claims. native officers and others of these proprietary 
rights after satisfying any legitimate claims that nlight exist of old 
PatMn families. This proposal was approved of by Government ; but 
I was ordered to ascertain and record the rights of tenants then exist- 
ing. A very lengthy and careful enquiry was made into every tenants 
holding, and furnished to Settlement Commissioner with my letter 
No. 679 dated 16th September 1868. Before this reference was disposed 
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of, Act XXVIII of 1868 (The Panj&b Tenancy Act) came into foreh- 
and it became necessary to make fresh enquiries into each holding, with 
a view to a declaration under that Act of all tenancy claims. 

325. All tenants who are found to have rights of occupation 
Tenants having rights should I submit, be allowed to purchase their 

of occupation should be enfranchisement, and be recognized as landlords ; 
allowed to purchase full i n other cases the land in full plenary rights 
rights in their holdings. ^ be at the disposal of Government. The 

English record made in the first enquiry will no doubt prove of much 
assistance in any future investigation. 

326. In my letter No. 723 dated 17th October 1868 I made 
Proposed grant to certain recommendations for the gift or pre- 

certain deserving resi- ferential sale of portions of the area of the Kasur 
dents of Kasur. lands to some influential and deserving residents 

of Kasur, which will, I trust, not be overlooked in the eventual disposal 
of this valuable property. Most preposterous claims to the legal rights 
in the whole of these lands have been sert up by certain parties, notably 
the Nawkb of Mamdot and his relations ; but all rights had either been 
extinguished or lapsed before the acquisition of this tract by the 
British, and no rights have since been acquired ; therefore such claims 
need not be further enquired into. 

327. The property consists of 8,190 acres; and if the Patti 

branch of the Bari Dofeb Canal is brought on 

brought on" ^es^te. 1 * to these lands - it will be a most valuable estate 

Probably the rights of the superior tenants and 
Pathan residents would be liberally met by a grant of some 3,000 
acres, and Government would then have at its disposal, either for sale 
or as a convenient means of rewarding really Approved service, some 
5,000 acres. I would strongly recommend that all tenants who are 
not recognised as entitled to purchase their holdings should be called 
upon to pay rent, in addition to the Government revenue, as a recogni- 
tion of the landlord's rights held by Government, otherwise in a few 
years they will consider themselves aggrieved when Government has 
given or sold the land to other parties, who will immediately levy such 
rights and dues. 

328. In addition to the Government jama there are local cesses 

that have to be borne by the landholders ; these 
Loca cesses. mount up in the aggregate to very large sums, 

and add materially to the burden of taxation. I believe it is under 
consideration to increase these cesses, but I am of opinion that even 
at present the rate is no light one, which will bo best exemplified 
by giving a resume of the actual cesses paid in this district, which 
shows that 22 per cent, in addition to the regular revenue is paid 
towards local taxation, while the benefits at all events of school 
roads and post, are enjoyed free by the wealthy banker and the 
non-agricultural community. 
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329. An account of the business performed in the settlement will 
Business of the settle- be found as an appendix to this report. The 

merit. work may be divided appropriately into judicial 

and administrative. The work commenced in November 1865, and 
continued till June 1869* 

330. The total amount of judicial work, consisting of litigated 

cases involving investigation and record of evi- 
Judicial work. den( ^ wag u716 caseSj which con sisted of claims 

to 54 entire estates, and 6,271 to shares or portions of land ; the latter 
were most numerous in Lahore and Kasur parganahs ; in the former 
tahsil 2,279 cases were disposed of, and in the latter 1,469. 

331. From these orders 936 appeals wei*e lodged, of which 661 

were disposed of in my own court, and 275 in the 
pp€ s * court of my Extra Assistant Commissioner; in 

118 cases the orders were reversed, in 619 cases the orders were upheld, 
and in 199 cases fresh investigation was deemed necessary. There were 
no original or appeal cases pending when the settlement work was 
brought to a close. 

332. Enquiries were made into all rent-free holdings in the dis- 
Bent-free investiga- trict. New registers were prepared and previous 

tions. orders compared. Where the present ascertained 

area differed from the sanctioned area, correction was made unless 
the difference was so small as to have originated in a mistake at the 
measurements in the original enquiry; 8,209 cases were passed in 
review under this head. 

333. Matters connected with subordinate officials, as shown in 
Matters connected the return of work, are principally the appoint- 

with subordinate offi- ments of head lambardars for each village. Many 
cials - other matters which should have been shown 

under this head have not been entered here, but to have corrected 
this would have entailed longer delay in submitting this report, The 
total of decisions passed in these cases amounted to 1,888, 

334. General matters of record and adjustment include the pre- 
General matters of paration of genealogical trees for every village, 

record. which were prepared in this settlement for the 

first time ; also the record of all general rules applying to caste, tribe, 
interest or other sub-division ; but the principal number of cases under 
this head consist of cases of mutation of names ( dakhil kharij ), which 
were most numerous in the Lahore tahsil, and there amounted to 
11,690 applications, and 28,456 for the whole district. These figures 
show how lamentably careless the patwdris are in keeping up a 
correct register of land, its occupiers and owners. 
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335. The total amount of measurements effected in the settle- 

ment was 23,G9,6G7 acres, which was commenced 
Measurements. in November 1865, and finished in March 1867, 

by 272 village accountants ( patwaris ), who, on an average, measured 
8,712 acres each within the 18 months ; therefore each man must have 
measured and mapped 16 acres every day, not allowing for Sundays 
or holidays. 

336. When it is considered that this measurement entails the 
Reasons for consider- chain being thrown on all four sides of each field, 

ing the average of 16 the measurement recorded in at least two papers, 
acres per day gocd work. t he shape of the field sketched into the map to 
scale and coloured, a copy of the entry given to the landlord and 
tenant, the field register to be filled in with full particulars of area 
calculated from the mean of the length and breadth of the sides of each 
field, the produce grown on the field, the number of trees it contains 
&c, &c, it will, I believe, be admitted that the average of 16 acres per 
chain per day throughout the hot and cold weather, and including the 
rains, displays a most satisfactory industry on the part of the patwaris, 
with careful and efficient supervision on the part of all concerned. 

337. Matters connected with assessments fell principally upon 

me, and the statistics shown in the return of 
ssessmen . work, herewith annexed, do not represent at all 

the amount of work performed and enquiries made during the whole 
time the settlement was progressing. The attestation of the field 
work commenced in April 1867, and was brought to a close in January 
1868, when fairing, copying, and completing the record commenced, 
and it was at this time that the majority of the judicial work was 
instituted. This was brought to a close early in 1869, the settlement 
having taken in all just 3£ years to complete. I left Lahore in 
March 1869. 

338. The amount of work preformed was large, I believe, corn- 
Causes that retarded P ared with otner districts, and certainly there was 

early completion of set- no delay allowed, though there were certain causes 
tiement work. which retarded the early completion of the 

settlement work. Once cholera stopped our work, and obliged us to 
disperse our establishments ; another time sickness prostrated our staff, 
and almost put a stop to our work. 

339. Finally, I am sorry to say, I discovered that one of my Extra 
Corruption of Miinshi Assistant Commissioners, by name Nand Lai, 

Nand Lai, 0%. Extra had been corrupt, and after he was brought to 
Assistant Commissioner. tr i a i an( j convicted on 8 or 9 different charges, it 

was found necessary to go over the work again and test it all thoroughly ; 
this entailed some delay, but it would not have been satisfactory 
to leave the work without going through some sort of re-attestation. 
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340. A large amount of work which was performed by the 
Keconsideration of Superintendents viz ; the reconsideration of the 
tenant status work ren- tenants' status, will, I fear, turn out to be so much 
dered useless. time wasted ; this work was done very carefully, 

and I insisted upon the whole work being carried out by the Superin- 
tendents themselves in their own handwriting ; but the Tenancy Act 
set aside the conclusions arrived at, even when both parties had agreed 
to their respective rights. 

. 341. All the field maps were lithographed, and the supervision 

required to attest the accuracy and correctness of 
J^S^Jt the copy before it was put on the atone added 
dinary work of a settle- considerably to the work, while the preparation, 
ment. after the fairing of the record had been completed* 

of a true copy of the entry about each individual holding in the district 
to be given to the proprietor, was no small labor. I understand that 
these extracts from the settlement record, coupled with the lithographed • 
map, are much valued by the people as giving them an assurance 
that they are to a certain extent independent of the patw&ri and hia 
wiles. 

342. On the whole I would submit that the work was well done„ 

Reason for supposing an( l I am fully aware that my subordinates ( the 
the record framed in set- more praiseworthy of whom I shall hereafter 
tiement to be fairly trust- men tion ) worked with much zeal and assiduity; 
wor y * that all the records are correct and unimpeach- 

able, I would not for a moment wish to assert ; but the two guiding 
principles on which the work was performed ; viz^ 1st, accuracy of entry, 
and not speed or finesse ; 2nd, perfect publicity to parties interested of 
what was recorded, — are to my mind the most sure modes of obtaining 
a record as near the truth as possible. I may safely say that from the 
commencement these were the two points most deeply impressed on all 
men serving under me in the settlement; and when I add to this the 
fact that my staff was most efficient, very little changed, and several 
times rewarded, and most of them have since been promoted, I may 
fairly assert that there was every reason to suppose that industry and 
exertions were not wanting to render the record as accurate as possible. 

343. The expenditure on the sanctioned establishment of the 

settlement amounted to Rs. 1,27,397-15-11. The 
Cost of settlement. ^ miscellaneous receipts amounted to Rs. 55,192-8-4, 
after paying all miscellaneous charges, leaving Rs. 72,205-7-7 as the 
actual cost to Government of the settlement, which will be repaid in 
less than one year by the increased revenue fixed on the district. This 
represents a charge to Government of only 6 pie per acre, while the 
annual increase to the Government is 16 per cent, over the former assess- 
ment on the bond fide land revenue, and without bringing into account 
the enhanced water-advantage rate, the levy of which is, however, 
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entirely due to the present settlement, and might fairly have been 
taken into account. The actual cost of the settlement to Government 
represents only 11 percent, on the revised jama, also calculated without 
water-advantage rate. 

Notice of Officers. 

344. The late Munshi Jaishi Ram was first attached to this district 
Munshi Jaishi Ram, as my Assistant ; he was an officer of much 

ExtraAssistant Commisr thought ; he worked hard and did excellent 
Bioner * service; but it was thought desirable that an 

officer whose services might afterwards be utilized in the frontier 
settlements should be trained, and I had the good fortune to secure the 
services of Muhammad Hayrit Khan as my Extra Assistant Commis- 
sioner. He remained till the completion of the settlement, and 
identified himself entirely with the interests of the people, 

345. If the papers of this settlement are found to be accurate 
Muhammad Hayat & n d trustworthy, it is not too much to say that it 

Khan, Extra Assistant is mainly owing to the exertions of Muhammad 
Commissioner. Haydt Kh£n, who is an officer of much promise, 

and is anxious to raise the standard of morality and honesty amongst 
native officials, to the same standard which is held essential to enable 
Europeans to hold office. 

346. During the disagreeable and protracted investigation an$. 
His exertions and as- trial of the case of Nand Ldl, Officiating Extra 

sistance during the trial Assistant Commissioner, before alluded to, this 
of Munshi Nand Lai. officer rendered marked and very valuable assist- 
ance ; notwithstanding considerable inducements were held out to him 
to slacken his zeal, he never rested till he had assisted Mr. Prinsep 
and myself in bringing the trial to a successful conclusion. 

347. Muhammad Hay&t Khdn had made a reputation before ho 

joined the settlement, but he proved that he was 
nf^nHni d ° utt ° ^ aMe to sustfdii a reputation as an administrator, 

of promotion, ,;, n r , . , ,. * 

made as a soldier. Certain recommendations were 
made in his favor, which Sir Donald McLeod always held out hopes 
would be carried out, but he unfortunately left office before he was able 
to find an opening for this excellent official, as the first native Assistant 
Commissioner in the province ; but I trust that he may be rewarded 
within a reasonable time by such advancement as he richly deserves. 
He is well entitled to the special acknowledgments of Government 
for services rendered in this settlement * 

348. The two most honest and trustworthy Superintendents 

attached to the settlement were Chimman L&l, 

Chimman Lai, Super- Superintendent of Kasur, and K6dir Bakhsh, of 

m S n B^nu P er. Sharakpur I have great pleasure inrecom mend- 

intendent of Sharakpur. ing both these officials for the special notice of 

Government ; they coupled honesty of character 

* Note. — Muhammad Hayat Khan has since been made an Assistant Commissioner 
and a Companion of the Star of India for distinguished services on the Bannii Frontier, 
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with industry and success ; they earned the confidence and good will 
of the people under their charge. Kadir Bakhsh was employed from the 
commencement of the settlement ; he was active and his work is reliable ; 
his judicial work was not heavy, but was carefully and well done. 
Chimman Lai came from Derah Ghazi Kh&n to learn settlement work ; 
he came with a mo3t excellent character for uprightness from the Com- 
missioner of the Derajat, and all officers under whom he had previously 
served, and he fully sustained this reputation here. He is a little inclined 
to attempt to carry out all the work with his own hands rather than 
to trust his subordinates, but this is from a feeling of extra conscien- 
tiousness ; and though it is desirable that he should learn to work his 
subordinates, it is scarcely a fault that can be quoted against him. 

349. The subordinate staff have been rewarded or promoted for 
Subordinate staff have approved service ; consequently it will not be 

been rewarded. necessary to mention them in detail. Ram Nath, 

Kdnungo of Chunian, has, however, given me much satisfaction in the 
preparation of statistics, returns, &c, and deserves my especial thanks* 
I trust that the Deputy Commissioner of Lahore may take an early 
opportunity of promoting him to some post in which his really great 
abilities may be utilized. 

350. Towards the close of the settlement, Mr. Fryer, B. C. S., was 

sent to assist me in overlooking the work that 
by^F^r. Ienteed had to be done a second time, in consequence of 

the doubt thrown on it by the corrupt conduct 
of Munshi Nand Lai. Mr. Fryer, in an amazingly short time, mastered 
the details of settlement work ; he labored most energetically and 
with great success, and my thanks are due to him for the general 
assistance he gave me, even while he was almost over-burdened with 
district work. 

351. In conclusion, I can only say iny one object has been to give 
. . bond fide results. I have striven to prepare cor* 

rect records that shall to a certain extent obviate 
the necessity for the constant litigation that is so fostered by our legal 
system where any doubt or uncertainty exists in recording rights. If 
in any measure I have been successful in this aim, I shall be amply 
rewarded for the trouble it has cost me ; coupled with this I have 
endeavoured to fix a fair, light, and equitable assessment, which, while 
rendering to the State its fair share in the land revenue of the country, 
shall hold out inducements to the people to extend both cultivation 
and irrigation ; and I hope when the next settlement comes round, the 
people may be found in as contented and prosperous a condition as 
they were when I entered the district. Progressive jamas have in 
some instances been given, and after 10 years the increase taken will be 
iarge. I am myself adverse to this system; but as the alternative was 
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& Hew settlement in a short period, I considered the deferred increase 
a preferable mode of taking it. I would now propose that, if the 
present settlement be approved and sanctioned by Government, it 
should be allowed to run for the full term of 30 years. 

LESLIE SEYMOUR SAUNDERS, 

Settlement Officer^ 
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APPENDIX No. I. 

Agreement made between agriculturists on the Dfyh, Chitrang, &c, 
respecting the irrigation from those streams, dated Sth January 
1867, prepared by the Settlement Department, and trans- 
lated by U. Priestley, Esquire, Assistant Commissioner of Lahore, 

The following is a summary of this agreement : — 

1. The characters of the D^gh are mentioned. In rainy season 
it is filled with water, but during the rest of the year in many places 
the water issues from ( " Soma " ) springs, and is raised by the zamin- 
dars to water their land. Another stream or nali, known as " Stikha 
D^gh," which, except at rainy season, is dry, branches off from the Degh 
at Tapiala, and after some distance rejoins it at mauzah Dangal ; at 
Beadp6r this dry ndli is joined by a similar stream from Gujranw&la ; 
also from this dry nali separates another in rakli Kotiala, and after 
some distance goes out of this district at Shaikopurah. At mauzah 
Uderi a branch of the Degh called Chitrang issues, which afterwards 
rejoins the Degh in the Montgomery district. At mauzah Baloki, nalah 
Kalijpur separates from the D(^gh, which it again rejoins lower down. 
From Chitrang flows at mauzah Murtaze Juggian the nalah Nagwa, 
and at mauzah Khanpiir flows back into the Ddgh. 

2. As to the branches above mentioned and the Degh itself, as far 
as they are in the parganah of Sharakpfir, the following rules are 
agreed to. 

3. Irrigation from Degh itself by jhalars or Persian wheels. 

4. These jhalars may be erected by zaminddrs at any distance 
and in any numbers without restriction. 

5. No new band can be constructed, though a man may dig 
below his jhalar, so as to collect the water in it. 

6. Names of certain persons are mentioned who have been 
allowed to erect water-wheels for grinding flour. In future any 
zamindar or tenant, with consent of owner, may erect such. 

7. There are two bands on the D6gh, one at mauzah Uderi called 
" Chitrang band 9 " the other at Baloki, called " Kalijpur band. " 

8. From the first-mentioned band the zaminddrs on the banks 
of Chitrang and N&gwa derive benefit, and it is for them to keep it in 
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Tepair. As to the Kalijpur hand, it has not been repaired for 26 years 
by the zamind&rs of K&lijpur, Kih&ra, Zadala, and Kotli, who would 
profit ; therefore no period is appointed for its repair, though these 
zamindars have a right to repair it. 

* 
When the D^gh itself and all its defluents are filled to overflowing, 
numerous nalahs are formed by the action of the water, or by the 
zamindars for collecting the superfluous water. There is no restriction 
to the construction of such water-courses ; but when the stream sub- 
sides, the water is no longer to be compelled to continue flowing into 
these water-courses by making bands on the main streams. 

9. By means of " jhata " ( water baskets ) irrigation is not 
obtained from Degh nalah cr Kdlijpur nalah. 

10. Should any person whose land is not on the banks desire to 
profit by the overflowings, he must make his own arrangements with 
the owner of the land immediately on the banks, for allowing the water 
to flow on to his land. 

11. It is not usual for the owner of a " jhalar " to supply water 
to zamind&rs of another village, but may give it to a zamindar of 
his own village. If it is in future supplied to an outside zamind&r to 
one of his own village, the whole proprietary will share with the sup- 
plier, the " kbiana " or water-fee payable' by the receiver. 

12. If two artificial water-courses meet, it is the custom for one 
to pass underneath the other. 

13. To cleanse or enlarge the D^gh is not customary. 

14. Should the water of Degh dry up one side, whilst it continues 
flowing on the other, the zamindars of the opposite side can dig under 
their jhalars, and avail themselves to the exclusion of others, of the 
water thus collected. 

15. There is at present nothing realized from the sale of " jala, " 
&c, produced on the surface of the water ; should it become valuable, 
the villagers within their own boundaries will have the right to it. 

16. Chitrang. — There are three modes of irrigation — (1, ) at flood 
time ; ( 2 ) when there is no flood ; ( 3 ) when the Uderi band is 
in operation ; and there are two species or classes of irrigators — 
( 1 ) those whose lands are between the Uderi band and Domdha 
band, and ( 2 ) those whose lands are beyond Dom&ha band. 

17. As to the Uderi band, it was formerly held that it should tie 
closed for 12 days, but it was not apparent when it should be closed. 
It is now agreed that it shall be closed three times in the year — ( 1 ) 
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en the 25th Bhadon for 12 days, after which it is to be opened ; (2 ) 
on 25th Assu for 12 days in. like manner ; ( 3 ) on 1st Phagan for 12 
days in like manner. 

18, When the Uderi band is closed, the D£gh below is dry, and all 
the water flows in the Chitrang, and the places between the Uderi band 
and the junction of the Chitrang and Nagwa (i. e., Domaha) work their 
jhalars for the whole 12 days. These Chitrang zamind&rs, who live 
on the banks of the Chitrang on the other side of Dom&ha, the junction 
of Nagwa and Chitrang, are entitled to the flow of the water for seven 
days, during which a band will be closed at the mouth of the N£gwa, 
so that the water may not flow from the Chitrang into the Nagwa. 
After seven days the band at mouth of Nagwa will be opened, and one 
will be closed in the Chitrang just below the point of junction, so that 
for the following five days the water will be directed from the Chitrang 
into the Nagwa. In Assti the N&gwa zamindars will be entitled to 
their five days first, after which, the. Chitrang zamindars below 
Domaha will have their seven days. It is customary that those 
villages which are nearest to the main band should erect their own 
band, and keep it for the period during which they are entitled to the 
water, after which the next village should break the band and 
keep the water for their turn, and so on in succession. 

19. The length of time for each village on the Chitrang to 
monopolize the water is as follows : — 

Salemptir Kacha .... 3 pahar 

Do. Paka ... 4 

Chandpur Burj Bibi, and Sassu 4 

Chandpur ... ... 2 

Burj Bibi ... ... 1 

Sassu ... ... 1 „ 

Jalal Nau 4 

jm a ta ... ... *r 

Jalal Kuhna ... ... 4 

jm abna. ... ... *k 

Korinda ... ... 2 

Sarab Kal&n and Kila Paka 6 

Do. Khurd ... ... 4 

Bunga with Jugian ... 4 

Naiwala ... ... 2 „ 

Mora 4 

Dolta 4 
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In the Salempfiris no band is necessary, as the water spontaneously- 
flows into the nalahs. In Chandpur, Btirj Bibi, and Sassu the water- 
is directed into a nalah by a band. Burj Bibi first takes its turn, then 
Sassu, then Chandpur. Jal£l Nau, N&ta. and Jal£l Kuhna are like Salem.-- 
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pur, and do not require bands. Natha and Korinda have one band 
for both. In like manner Sarab Kalan and Kila Paka. Sarab Khurd 
resembles Salempur. Bunga Nith Jugian possesses two bands ; that 
of Jugian being first, and taking A of the time for both, 
and Bunga taking the rest. Naiwala has a band. Mora has 
four bands, — one for Sedwaka, one for Darti and Mahiw&la, one for 
Kangarwala and Kotwala, and one for Karori. 

20. With reference to number of jhal&rs in Chitrang, same rule 
is in force as the D^gh itself. 

21. No new band to be constructed for jhaldrs, but for the rest 
same as Ddgh. 

22. For water wheels same rules as on D^gh. 

23. When the water of Chitrang is small in quantity, the same 
turns and shares shall be enjoyed as were appointed by the Zillah 
Court, viz. — 

Salempur Kacha 

Do. Paka 
Chandp6r, Burj Bibi and Sassu 
JaM Nau 

j^i a i>a • • • • 

Jalal Kuhna 
Natha 
Korinda 
Sarab Khurd 
Bunga with Jugian 
Naiwdla 
Mora 
Dolta 
Sarab Kal&n and Kila Paka 

24. In the rainy season, when the nalahs are all full, the water 
flows into the nalahs of each village from natural courses, and no arrange- 
ment is therefore required for that part of the year. 

25. In rainy season there is a nalah called Rashidwdla filled 
with water, below which are situated the following places, which, 
without the construction of local bands, cannot benefit by the water. 
Their turns are appointed in succession, as under BurjBibi, and Chand- 
pur and Sassu can avail themselves of the water without limit as to 
time or quantity. 
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Kila Paka has the use of this water for 
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When it is the turn of any one of these villages to avail itself of 
the water, the others are bound to stop up their local channels into 
which the water of the main stream would else flow. The lambardar 
of Natha desires to have a portion of this water, but his claim is not 
acknowledged by the other villages. 

26. To maintain and repair the Uderi band is the business of all 
the Chitrang and Nagwa zamindars. If any one from obstinacy, &c, 
shall refuse to bear his share in the expenses of this, he shall forfeit his 
turn to the water. 

27. To take care of and look after the Uderi band is also the 
business of all the villages of the Chitrang and Nagwa. It is also 
customary that whilst each village is enjoying its turn at the water, 
two or three of its inhabitants are sent up to keep guard at the 
main band. As for the other local bands it is for those to repair them 
to whom they belong. 

• 

28. As to the small local nalis which are filled when there is 
abundance of water in the main streams, whether such abundance arise 
from rain or from the closing of the bands above mentioned, it is not 
allowable for any one to construct a band in them. The same rule 
applies to them as applies to the D^gh itself. 

29. Any zamindar may throw the water on his land by means of 
" jhatas," (water baskets) but must not draw up the water for that 
purpose. 

30. There is no special rule for " Aads" (the small courses which 
convey the water into each part of the field) or for any nalis which 
may be so small as to be considered " Aads." 

31. Those zamindars on the Chitrang and Nagwa below the 
junction of the two, are entitled to this privilege, that if the water only 
flows for a less number of days than to which they are entitled, viz., 5 
or 6 days, as the case may be, and then ceases or dries up, — when their 
turn next comes round for the nali to flow, those villages shall of right 
first complete the amount remaining due from the last occasion, after 
which it will continue in due course. Ordinarily this rule is only 
for the months of Assu and Katik ; it does not apply to Phagan, because 
only one month is appointed at that time. (The meaning of this remark 
in the original is not quite clear. It would appear to mean that if the 
deficiency occurs in Asstt it may be remedied in the manner mentioned 
in the rule just given in the following month of Katik, and (presumably) 
that if the deficiency occurs in Katik, it may be remedied in Phagan 
(three months afterwards); but if it occurs in Phagan, it is irremediable, 
as a long interval (six months) elapses before the next flow of water 
in Assu. (In a previous rule, however, Bhadon, and not Katik, is men- 



tioned as the time for the flow of water). This rule does not apply to- 
that part of the Chitrang between Uderi and Dom&ha, because the 
zamind£rs there have their jhaldrs constantly going when the water 
i>« on. A similar rule will apply if during any part of the rains 
(where the Uderi and Dom&ha bands are not kept up) the water does 
not flow the allotted period of seven or five days respectively in 
the Chitrang or Nagwa, in which case those villages which have been 
deprived of their turn in consequence of the insufficiency of water 
shall, on the occurrence of the next abundance of water, first make up 
the time remaining due to them in accordance with the rules previously 
laid down. 

32. There is no prohibition to the construction of new nalia> 
on the Chitrang, as there is not on the Degh. 

33. With regard to the supplying of water to other villages by 
those whose lands are situated on the bank of the Chitrang, the same 
rule is to be observed as has already been made on the same subject 
with reference to the Degh. 

34. The breaking of a band does not ordinarily cause any 
damage to the land immediately adjacent, nor to that of more distant 
villages. If perchance any injury should be sustained from such a 
cause, it is not the custom that any recompense should be given, 
although the person through whose neglect the damage is caused, may 
be held responsible in an action for damages. 

35. It is not the custom to clear out the Chitrang. If in the dry 
season any water should remain in the Chitrang, the same rule applies 
which under similar circumstances applies to the Degh. 

36. In this "nalah" (Chitrang) is abundance of jala (an aquatic 
plant used for refinement of sugar), but it has not been hitherto usual 
to sell it. If at any time any revenue should be realized from its sale, 
it will be dealt with on the analogy of common land. 

37. Ndgwa. — The rules regarding the bands of Uderi and Dom&ha 
have been already given. The bands undermentioned exist on the 
Ndgwa ; that village whose band is first in order of precedence 
first takes its water, then the next, and so on in succession. If 
certain villages should at any time be unable to avail themselves 
of their full share in consequence of the water running short, they 
will, as in the case of Chitrang already noticed, be entitled, at 
the. next flow of water, first to complete their shares. The following 
is the list of villages which irrigate from the Nkgwa, together with 
their respective shares :— 
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Natha, Bathewala, Khinkah Shabil 
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In all 40 pahars or 5 days. 

Khuni and Atkri possess one band, and take their respective 
turns by breaking the band. ( The meaning of this remark is not 
quite clear either in itself or in connection with the map. It probably 
means that the small water-course ( nali ) by which the water is 
conveyed from the nalah to Khuni and Atari is at a lower level than 
the bed of the main stream, so that the band spoken of is not one across 
the main nalah, but across the mouth of this small ndli, which, when 
removed, allows the water from the main stream to flow freely in it.) 

There is no special remark relating to the remaining places. 

38. The rule regarding construction of " jhalars " and " gharats " 
( water-wheels ), already given for the D6gh and Chitrang, also applies 
to the N&gwa. 

39. No new band to be constructed. With reference to small 
nalis, "jhat&s" (water baskets) and field water-courses, the rule is the 
same as on the D^gh and Chitrang. 

40. As regards the supplying of water to those lands which do 
not enjoy the advantage of irrigation from the N&gwa, the rule is 
the same as on the D6gh and Chitrang. 

41. On all other points, i. e., in all matters in which no special 
difference is specified, the rules and usages of this nalah (N&gwa) follow 
those of Chitrang. 

42. The branch enters Sharakpur between the villages of 
_. . . . ^, . Tapiala (Sharakpur) and Ganahar, (Gujranwdla) ; 
The little or dry Degh. ftnd ^ ming(ihj in Sharakp6r, rejoins its parent 
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stream the D^gh. Ordinarily this branch is dry. In rainy season, 
however, when the Degh itself is full, a quantity of water flows intd 
the channel of this branch. 

43. There are two aspects in which this branch should be con- 
sidered — 1, when it is so full as to overflow and inundate the surrounding 
country, no rules are necessary for ^the distribution of the water at 
such a time, nor is there the possibility of any differences about it ; 
2, when the water begins to fall and decrease in Bhadon afterwards, 
and the zamindars construct bands within their own boundaries to 
collect the water in artificial dams, from which they raise it by jhalars 
until it is dried up. Formerly the following arrangements were made 
by the Tahsildars of the adjacent parganahs with reference to the 
construction of such bands on this branch. 

44. A band was constructed at Khori from which Khoji, Rdjpur, 
Laddewala, and Nanglisewala, benefitted. No exact date can be 
appointed for the closing of that band, because sometimes the rainy 
season ends sooner, and sometimes later ; it is therefore settled that 
in Bhadon, when the rains cease, bands should be constructed. If 
after their construction rain should again fall, they will be broken, 
and can be again closed when the waters abate, at expense of those 
who profit by them. 

45. From the band at D&hir only the inhabitants of that place 
derive benefit. 

46. The band at Sharakpur Badad is at the charge of the zamindars 
of that place, who alone benefit by it. The height of these bands 
was formerly fixed at one gaz. 

47. Similarly Alii Muth&n constructs a band, but its height was 
formerly fixed at one foot. 

48. Similarly Bad&dpur, also of one foot height. 

49. At Pindi Ratan Singh Kuhna branches off another defluent 
from this branch called the Shaikhopurah nalah, of which mention 
has been made in connection with the Degh. The band at this village 
has been constructed for the purpose of diverting the water into the 
Shaikhopurah nalah. Inasmuch as from this point to Dhingan, 
there is no benefit to be obtained from this dry or little D6gh, but great 
benefit is the result of the water being diverted into nalah Shaikho- 
purah. No limit has been appointed to the size of this band, which 
may be of such a height as to divert all the water of this branch to 
the Shaikhopurah nalah. The following places in parganah Sharak- 
pur benefit by this diversion : — Pindi Ratan Singh, Jogiawala, 
Barwani, Shaikhw&n, Malian, Khairupur, Majoke Malian, Gulamki 






Mali&n. None of these villages can erect a band, as the zamindars of 
Gujrdnw&la have a claim to the water also. 

50. Mention has been made #bove of the fact that in the rainy 
season the water flows regardless of any bands (i. e., perhaps breaks 
down all the bands), and when it (the water) begins to fall again 
the bands are reconstructed. These bands must not be such that, if 
they were absent, the Shaikhopurah zamindwrs would be advantaged. 
The zamindars of Shaikhopurah now admit that they are not sufferers 
by the construction of such bands. (The meaning of some parts of this 
section in the original is not so clear as might be desired). 

51. In addition to the bands above mentioned, the zamindars 
of Malian Kalkn and Khairdpur assert that their bands are erected 
in manner following: — One near Kandariw&la and Baghwala, one 
near the Lahore road, one near the road of Majoke. The right to 
construct those bands was not contained in the previous papers on 
the subject, but, as above written, it appears to be an established 
custom, and is hereby declared and acknowledged to be so, that every 
villager can within its boundaries erect a band of not more than a 
gaz in height, which shall not be considered to give those whose lands 
are situated below any cause of complaint. 

52. It is also hereby agreed and declared that in those places 
in which no bands have yet been constructed, they may now be con- 
structed of the height of one yard, and even where the height has hitherto 
been limited to one foot, it may now be increased to one yard. 

53. The zamindars may avail themselves to the utmost extent 
by jhalars, jhatas, or other means, of the water which is there divided 
off by these bands. This and the last three preceding sections, it 
will be observed, apply only to the nalah Shaikhopurah. 

54. At mauzah K£nungo, in parganah Sharakpur, a nali flows 
from the nalah Shaikhopurah, by which the following villages are bene- 
fitted : — 



Kdnungo. 

Kani6nwala. 

B&do mara de. 

Moradi Bavarigam Khurd. | 



Kila Sdhib Singh. 

Jeota. 

Bharijanwala. 



Has not hitherto been customary to erect any band in this nali, 
nor is there any upshoot from it. 

55. From the closing of the band of Khairpur and Nabipur (on 
the small or dry D^gh) the water is dammed up, and flows over the fol- 
lowing villages, many of which are at some distance from the^, nalah : — 



Nabiptir and Khairpur. 

Kalla. 

Nfirptir. 

Nankarian. 

Mudki. 

Hardomadw&la. 

Ghazi&ndardm. 

Mah&devi. 

Wallianwfila. 

Phallianw&la. 

Dham6ki. 



Jhinda. 

Wazirft. 

Tarjiw&la. 

B&ghdanesar. 

Karke. 

Kapi. 

Mamu Gujar. 

Maharnwdla. 

Isl&mnagar. 

Kanfinw&la. 



No distribution of this water is made. The arrangements pre- 
viously made with reference to the bands just mentioned, are approve^ 
and confirmed 

56. The band at Ealel is erected by the inhabitants of that 
village also, and they alone participate in its advantage. 

57. Bhed. — This tributary does not emerge from the D6gh, though 
it flows into it eventually. It takes its rise from a pool filled with the 
rains every year, but otherwise dry. It is ordinarily very small, but be- 
comes swollen on the advent of the rains. The torrent is irresistible, 
when thus reinforced, but when the water abates, no one suffers from the 
formation of bands. Accordingly, all who are on the bank construct 
bands, whose height equals the depth of the stream. There is no pro- 
hibition of this practice. Those whose lands are about the stream have 
full liberty to use the water thus collected in any manner they think 
proper. 

58. Nalah RdrncTiandwala. — This streamlet flows from the Rdvi, 
at Targarh, waters the lands of Khdki and Sharakpur Khurd by the 
agency of jhalars, and shortly after flows into the Bhed. 

As to this there is no special condition or rule made. 

T.lfflLTTe S. SAUNDERS, 

Settlement Officer. 
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Detail of cases appealed during the Settlement of Lahore, 1865—69. 
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LESLIE S. SAUNDERS, 

Settlement Officer, 
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APPENDIX NO. IV— concluded. 
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From 



To 



No. 155 S. 

EDWARD O'BRIEN Esquire, 

Ojfg. Secretary to Financial Commissioner, 

Pan j db, 

LEPEL H. GRIFFIN Esquire, 

Secretary to Government Panjdb. 

Dated 19th October 1871. 

Sir, 

In reply to your letter No. C91, dated 10th October 1871, 1 am 
Settlement Report, directed by the Financial Commissioner to for- 
Latiore dislricfc ' ward, in original, the Settlement Report of the 

Lahore district, submitted by Mr. Leslie Saunders, Settlement Officer, 
to the Settlement Commissioner in 1870, and which has been forwarded 
by that officer without review, in obedience to a requisition made 
by the Financial Commissioner, for information regarding the assess- 
ments of the district, and to convey to you the following remarks. 

Division of report into 2. Mr. Saunders divides his report into 

five chapters. fiye chapters ._ 

I. — Geographical. 
II. — Historical. 
III. — Statistical. 

IV.— Social. 
V. — Revenue. 

This arrangement will be followed in Financial Commissioner's 
remarks. 

3. The Lahore district contains an area of 3,600 square miles, 
Area, nature of country an ^ lies in two Do&bs, the Rechna Doab and the 

and rivers. mA Dojtb> The country fe an extensive plain , 

but there are tracts of raised land between the valleys of the Ddgh, 
Ravi, and Satlaj rivers. Theae upland tracts are known as the Manjha. 
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4. Since the last settlement the B6ri Do&b 'Canal has been opened, 
Effects of Bari Doib an( l this nas affected the quantity of water in 

Caua1, the Ravi river, and has caused the villages 

dependent on the floods of the R£vi for irrigation to deteriorate. 

5. Besides the main rivers there is irrigation from minor streams 
Minor streams and an( l drainage channels. The canals are the B&ri 

drainage channels. Do& ^ ^ ol( j jj^ which formg ^ q{ fa 

Bari Do£b Canal now, and the two Inundation Canals, the Ghara or 
Kh&nwah and the Sohag. These canals are branches of the river 
Satlaj, which have been artificially improved and extended. 

6. At para. 21 Mr. Saunders gives a table showing the principal 

Agricultural products, agricultural products of the district, the seasons 
seasons, and crops. ' for sowing and reaping, the number of times the' 

land has to be ploughed to prepare for the sowing, the number of 
waterings and weedings required to bring the crops to maturity, the 
amount of seed required for each kanal of land, and the average produce 
for each kind of crop. 

7. This statement is one of great general interest. The produce 
Average yield of wheat, of wheat is' said to be eight-fold, and of some 

jawar, and kangni. ' of ^ cheaper pulse3> 4Q and 50 ^ fold 

Jaw£r, the coarse jhona rice, mandal (a sort of pulse), and kangni 
or Italian millet, seem to give the largest produce. Mr. Saunders does 
not state the nature of the enquiry made to obtain the statistics here 
given of yield. No actual experiments are recorded, and therefore 
the results may be considered to be the average of statements made 
by persons conversant with the subject, and are wanting in absolute 
accuracy. 

8. To test tables of this kind, the Financial Commissioner con- 
Previous population siders that Settlement Officers should always 

and fertility of district. endeavour to i nstitu t e SO me practical experi- 
ments. Mr. Saunders next gives an account of the spontaneous 
products of the district and of its trees, and then passes on to its history. 
The district of Lahore is said to have been far more populous and 
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fertile in former times. That it was so is proved by the numerous 
ruined villages to be seen scattered about the district. The cause of 
this falling off of cultivation is attributed by Mr. Saunders, partly to 
the numerous Afghan invasions, and partly to the recession of the 
river Bids, which, however, joined the bed of the Satlaj only about 100 
years ago. The district has now much improved. This is partly due 
to the lio-ht assessments of the 1st regular settlement, which were a 
reduction of 11 per cent, on the summary assessments, but mainly no 
doubt to the increased value of agricultural produce and the introduc- 
tion'of canal irrigation in a country possessing a fertile soil, which has 
jiever been exhausted by heavy crops, 

9. The next chapter on statistics gives the present population of 
, ,. . the Lahore district as 7,89,C6G in 1868 as against 

Population— comparison v ' ' » 

of, and cause of increase. 3,86,038 at the last settlement. Mr. Saunders 
accounts for the population having doubled, partly by there having been 
a considerable increase due to natural causes, and partly by there having 
been immigration into the district. Many soldiers, employes, and 
absconded proprietors, who left their homes under former governments, 
have now returned to the district. Of the whole population 
1,20,000 are Sikhs, the same number are Hindus, and 4,70,000 
Muhammadans. The population is 218 to the square mile. This 
average is somewhat higher than that of the entire province, which 
is 172*95 per square mile; but out of 31 districts, Lahore stands 14th 
as regards density of population — see para. 44 of the Census Report for 
1868 ; about one-half the population h agricultural. 

10. The prevailing cultivating easte is the Jat. The Jats number 

Prevailing cultivating *>34,967, and are principally Hindus or Sikhs, 
caste* Some few are Muhammadans. 

Area and divisions of 1L The total area of the district is 23,19,585 

lanci ' acres, which is thus divided : — 

Barren ... ... 3,31,271 

Culturable ... ... 9,80,870 

Cultivated ... ... 9,50,358 

Fallow ... ... 57,086 



Total ... 23,19,585 
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12. The percentage of productive land is 44 ; 14 per cent, is barren, 

Percentages of produc- and * 2 P er cent ' is unproductive; 8 per cent, is 
tive, unproductive, &c. irrigated by canals; 35 percent, is irrigated by- 
wells; and 7 per cent, by rivers; and 50 per cent, is dependent on the 
rain-fall. Grazing land and rakhs are classed as unproductive. 

13. There are 125 rakhs or tracts of Government forest land 

Rakhs or Government in the district, of which 15 had then been made 
forest land, over ^ ^e Conservator of Forests with a view of 

his supplying theEailway with fuel; and, since Mr. Saunders's report 
was written, the whole have been transferred; 6 rakhs have been made 
over to the Military as grass preserves. The whole rakh area is 
3,04,084 acres, which yields an income of Rs. 40,000. 

14. The soil of the district is good, but cultivation depends 

Soil and classification mainly on the means of irrigation. In the low- 
of produce. lands wells are sunk, and in the high-lands a 

mound and trench called ' soah ' is constructed to conduct rain water 
which falls on uncultivated land on to the neighbouring fields. The 
produce of the district is classed thus : — 
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of area. 
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Detail of staples. 



Sugar-cane 

Cotton 

Vegetables 



15. The detail of the principal staples 
grown is — 

1st class (zabti). 

Acres. Per cent 

794 -01 

67,902 7 

2,137 '02 



• * • 
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Wheat 

Jawkr or millet.. 

Rice 

Indian corn 

Gram 
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2nd class (rajkari). 

Acres. 
...3,10,459 



# • 



. . 



# • # 
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... 49,042 

... 15,488 

... 9,011 

... 93,340 
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Barley 
Mustard seed 
Masur (lentile) ... 



3rd class (objdinary staples). 

Acres. 
... 27,351 
... 13,026 

... O,olo 
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4th class, the poorest class. 

Acres. Per-eent. 

... 19,261 
...1,15,172 
... 2,512 
... 19,358 
1,244 



Chari 
Moth 
Til 
Mash 

Kangni, Italian millet ... 
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• » • 



t • i 



2 
13 
•02 

2 
01 



Fallow 5,536, or 3 per cent. 

The best rice is grown on the banks of the D6gh, and the best wheat 
around Lahore in the villages of Ichhra and Dholanw&l. The yield per 
acre for ordinary unirrigated land as an average yield is, Mr. Saunders 
thinks — 

. 510 lbs. 

. 600 ,. 



Wheat 

Barley 

Rice 

Gram 

Cotton 

Pulses 



. ■ • 



• • • 



• •• 



• • • 



• • 



. • 



. • 



• . 



700 „ 
600 



200 
500 



n 



it 



» 



It is not very clear, however, how rice has been included in thia 
list, as it is not produced on any land which is unirrigated. 
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16. In para. 122 of hia report Mr. Saunders gives the price of some 

Prioei of produce. of the P rinci P al kinds of agricultural produce 

according to the average of the last 30 years. 
He considers that the general tendency is towards a rise in price, 
and that it is doubtful how far the prices of past years can be 
accepted as a safe guide for the future. In this opinion Mr. Egerton 
concurs. 

17. Of the whole cultivated area of the district, 17,03,187 is. 
Proprietors and ten- held by cultivating proprietors. There are 51,71 & 

ant8, tenants cultivating 3,3G,851 acres ; 27,798 tenants* 

cultivating 1,82,995 acres, pay in kind ; and only 23,917, holding 
1,53,856 acres, pay in cash. The share of produce paid in kind is 
generally half orone-third on unirrigated land, and one-fourth on irrigated 
land. These figures show that Mr. Saunders is right when in his para. 30 
he says that cash rents scarcely exist, and so cannot be made the 
foundation of this settlement. In this opinion the Financial Commissioner 
entirely concurs. Moreover, where cash rents do exist, they are not fixed 
by any free competition for the land, but are governed by custom, 
and limited by it as long as a good understanding between the. 
proprietor and cultivator exists. 

18. There are 2,266 revenue-free holders holding an area of 25,521 

acres, representing a rent-roll of Rs. 19,211. Only 
Rerenue-free holdings. 263 holdingg are held in perpetuity, representing 

an area of 2,649 acres, and a rent-roll of Rs. 3,002. 

19. Mr. Saunders then gives, in paras. 133 to 138, a very full 

. _ account of the famines that have occurred since 

Famines sinot A. D. 

1759. A. D. 1759. There have been seven since that year. 

Cattle diseases. They do not seem to recur with any regularity. 

Irrigation. The flights ^a ot h er enemies of farmers, and the 

diseases to which cattle are subject, are next detailed, and then Mr. 
Saunders takes up the subject of irrigation. The cost of a well, of 
course, varies according to the depth of springs and the nature of 
the soil. As regards the B£ri Do&b Canal, Mr. Saunders writes that, 
instead of its waters being brought into thearid tract of the Manjha,. 
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they have been mostly absorbed in the already irrigated regions of 
Gurddspur and in the tracts under the hills. This is due in a great 
measure to the fact that the site for the head of the B&ri Do&b Canal 
has been fixed near the hills. It is not practicable to refuse water to the 
persons who possess land near the head of the canal, and who are willing 
to take the water; but when the subject of economical use of 
the water is considered, it is obviously better that irrigation should 
be extended as much as possible to those parts of the country where 
irrigation from wells is not practicable, and that those tracts which 
are already protected from drought by wells should be allowed 
to use the wells, and should receive a smaller supply of canal 
■Water. The soil of the country nearest the hills too is of a looser 
texture than that of the country which is more distant from them, 
and for this reason it is probable that more water is required for 
irrigating a crop to bring it to maturity in the former than in the 
latter case. 

20. The Financial Commissioner thinks it is a matter for 

serious consideration whether the waters of the 

C an^wate U r! iliZati0n ° f Bari Do * b Canal mi g ht not b * b *tter utilized 

than they are at present. In paras. 158 to 166 
of his report Mr. Saunders comments unfavorably on the existing 
system of canal management, and recommends a system of charging 
for water by measure instead of by a rate on the area irrigated. 

The best practical means of doing this is a problem which has 
long occupied the attention of officers of the Canal Department, but 
up to the present time it has been found impossible to introduce 
any system which will work well. Until the proper duty of a 
given supply of water is thoroughly ascertained by experiment, 
or until means are found of overcoming the practical difficulty of measur- 
ing the flow of water supplied to private channels, it will not be 
possible to change the present system. There are innumerable 
difficulties in regard to distribution of the water amongst the irrigators. 
Any one acquainted with the organization of village communities 
must know that they easily combine for such a purpose as distributing 
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water, and that they would distribute it much more fairly, and 
probably, if they paid for it by measure, more economically than 
can be done by authority. 

21. The Inundation Canals are two in number, the Knanwah and 
, x . i, , the Sohag, and a new canal, the Katora, has been 

Inundation Canals. 

made, but not yet brought into use. The Khan- 
wah canal was choked up in 1811 A. D., reopened in 1812, and in 1841 
it was finally resuscitated under the orders of Mahdrajah Sher Singh, 
The cost was borne by the State, and since then each kanal irrigated 
from it has paid one ana. The kanal is a land measure = 4,500 square 
feet = 500 square yards. 

22. The Financial Commissioner does not concur in the remarks 

Khdnwah and Sohag made by Mr. Saunders on the management of the 
Canals-management of Kh&nwah and Sohag Canals. These canals were 

never /private property. They were constructed by the State through 
the agency of the people no doubt, but the Government had a 
right to assume the management of them, and to distribute the water 
to the best advantage. If any prescriptive rights to irrigation have been 
invaded, compensation should no doubt be awarded ; but from what he 
knows of the Khanwah at its head in the Lahore district, Mr. Egerton 
is under the impression that the supply of water was always most 
precarious, and that no prescriptive rights existed. The Financial 
Commissioner speaks from observations made in the year 1852, and he 
has no doubt that the complaints now made arise from the fact that 
the operations of the Canal Department have much improved the canal, 
that the people at the head of it are anxious to participate in the 
benefits arising from it, and their claims are founded rather upon what 
they wish for than on the fact that they have enjoyed in former years 
what they now claim. Similarly, Mr. Egerton thinks the tenure by which 
Sard&r Jawand Singh, of Mokal, held under the State has not been pro- 
perly understood. He was a military leader in the service of the Sikh 
Government, and held a large jagir on terms of military service. In 
regard to the canal called Sohag, he acted, Mr. Egerton considers, as a 
delegate of Government, and not as a private person ; and, as far as 
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the Financial Commissioner is aware, his descendants or his heirs have 
fco private rights in this canal beyond those of any other private 
irrigator. 

23. Mr. Egerton is of opinion that the rights of the people in 

Bights of the people these canals, if they really existed, ought to have 
in these canals. been clearly ascertained and recorded atsettlement. 

If such rights exist, and were made known to the Canal Department, 
Mr. Egerton feels confident that they would respect them. 

24. Chapter IV. contains a good account of the social distorts* 

Social curtains, reii- *eligioa, &c, of the people of the Lahore district, 
gion, &c, of the people, ^lit it is not necessary to pass any remarks upon it. 

25. Chapter V. on Revenue, commences with an account of the 

tenures of land in the Lahore district. The 
number of each kind of tenure is not stated. 

26. In this settlement, as in all the revised settlements, zaild^rs 

d h ad an( ^ head lambardars have heen appointed for 
iambardirs very useful— the first time. The importance of inducing the 
inent. ** * leading men of each groiip of villages, and of 

each village, to act in the interest of Government and of good order, has 
been fully recognised by Government. The District Officer obtains 
through these meli a knowledge of the district and of the feelings of the 
people far mote quickly, and at a smaller cost, than by any other meahs 
that couid be devisedi 

27. For purposes of assessment, the district has been divided into 

Division of district twenty-five chaklas or assessment circles, the 
into assessment circles. same as t h os6 f ^ settlement. The summary 

Settlement vras never so oppressive as in other parts of the province, 
because when the summary settlement was made, much of the district 
Was held in jagir, and the jagfrdars took revenue in kind. The 
regular settlement was also light, having effected a reduction of 11 
per cent, oil the summary settlement, so that the district was ripe for 
an increase. 

Cultivation had increased by 1,45,509 acres, and wells from 11,068 
to 12,984 (para. 306 of the report), 
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28. The estimated value of Jth of the gross produce of the dis- 
Land revenue and trict ^8* keen stated ( ante para. 116) to be 

ce88es - Rs. 9,94,922. The land revenue of the yea* pre- 

ceding the settlement was Rs. 5,45,917 ; the cesses at the first set- 
tlement amounted to Rs. 1,09,129, total Rs. 6,55,046. The new 
assessment has been fixed at Rs. 6,34,437. To this must be added a 
sum of Rs. 1,41,789 for local cesses, making the sum paid for land 
revenue and cesses Rs. 7,76,226, 

29. The mode in which the assessments were fixed is described 

Mode of assessments *» P aras - 292—310 of Mr. Saunders's report. 
described. The general condition of each group of villages 

was considered. Produce rates, based on an estimate of the value of 
Jth gross produce at the average rate for 30 years, calculated, and 
thrown on the whole tract by an average rate. This Would give, ad 
Mr. Saunders explains, a fair standard of assessment if the villages were 
all average villages, but this is not the case, and the application of 
the standard rates has to be made with reference to the observed 
condition of each estate ; and in making the allotment the judg- 
ment and local knowledge of the Settlement Officer came inter play. 

30. As in all the districts, the settlements of which have been 
New principle of as- revised under the orders of the Settlement Com- 

Bessment of wells. missioner, Mr. Prinsep, the new principle of 

assessing wells proposed by Mr. Prinsep has been introduced into the 
Lahore district. This system has, as stated in my No. 500 of 10th August 
1870, never been sanctioned by Government, and has been permitted 
to be introduced at all only as an experiment. In your letter 
No. 576, of 27th August 1870, you requested that the actual fiscal 
results of the new system of well assessment might be ascertained in 
each district into which it has been introduced. I have already 
reported the results of the new system in the Amritsar and Si4lk6t 
districts in my No. 72 S of 17th August 1871. 

31. In the Lahore district, Mr. Saunders remarks at para. 305 

Loss of revenue by of his report, that the well rate is very low. By 

tie new system. ^e same m^^ that was applied in the Amritsar 



and Sftlk6t districts, taking the old well rates tod applying them 
to the new irrigated area, and allowing for the difference between 
the old and new revenue rates and jamas, the loss occasioned by the 
new system is found to be, as per statement annexed, Rs. 1,08,270 or 
18*55 per cent, in the Lahore district on the assessment of the area 
irrigated from wells. This is after taking out the canal irrigated 
areas from Statement No. VII. in the Appendices to Mr. Saunders's 
report, and applying to that area the rates for water advantage for 
each circle, given at para. 310 of the report. This result Financial 
Commissioner considers far from satisfactory. Mr. Egerton has already 
stated his opinion regarding this mode of assessment in the report 
above quoted, and in this opinion he is confirmed by the result of the 
Lahore well assessment. 

32. The assessments of Lahore were, however, sanctioned by the 

Financial Commissioner, the late Mr. Roberts, in 
Increase of revenue 
16 per cent, on whole 1867, as stated by Mr. Saunders in para. 311 of 

district. , . __ _ , , , . 

his report. Mr. Egerton also saw and approved 
the assessments proposed for tahsil Chunian, which were announced 
in 1865. The increase on the revenue of the whole district is 16 per 
cent. The whole of the district was not in an equally prosperous 
condition, and the remarks on the assessment circle statements show 
the reason for adhering or deviating from the standard rates. There 
are, as already stated (ante para. 16 ), no rent rates in the district. 
Cash rents scarcely exist in it, so that the nearest estimate of rental 
that can be obtained is the rate on produce given at para. 116 of the 
report. 

33. The Financial Commissioner has tested the produce estimate 

Total grain produce h T tekin g 0ut the total P^ P roduce ' The 

and staples. t fc a l area under each crop in each circle is 

shown in Statement VI. appended to the report, and the average yield 
per acre in each circle is also shown for each crop. Taking then the 
total yield for each grain crop, we find that the total grain produce of 
the Lahore district is 46,28,113 maunds. In this total grain produce 
the following staples are included : — 
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Wheat. 1 


Moth. 


Rice. 


Mash, 


Indian corn. 


Mting, 


Maize. 


Gram. 


Barley. 


Mixed grain crops, 



34. The population of Lahore is 7,89,666, and it may be calculated 

Consumption of grain ^ the consumption of grain will be 1 ser per 
per head of population. tead of the whole population, or 9*125 maunds of 

Comparison of yield in jr i > 

cir ciea. grain per annum for each individual, including 

cattle, 

The consumption would thus amount tcn~* 

Population. Maunds. Maunds. 

7,89,666 x 9125 = 72,05,702 

Add seed ^^ = W 

77,84,216 

Mr. Saunders gives the average yield of wheat as eight-fold, hence 
Jth is the proportion of gross grain produce taken to represent seed. 

The consumption of grain is thus 77,84,216 

The total grain produce of the district is «,. 46,28,113 

m ■■■ i ■ 

31,56,103 



31,56,103 maunds less than the consumption. In other words the 
Lahore district would require to import 8,646 maunds of grain a day. 

The estimate of yield framed by Mr. Saunders must, in the 
Financial Commissioner's opinion, be too low, for the amount imported 
into the district cannot be so large as this, Possibly the estimated 
consumption for food and seed grain may be considered tDO high. The 
source from which the estimate is taken is the Agricultural Gazette of 
India, published as a Supplement to the Indian Economist for the 
15th of August 1870, 

A comparison of the Lahore estimated yield per acre in the 
J)6gh, Myrah, and Bdr circles of the Sharakpur tahsil, which are exactly 
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similar circles to the Degh and Myrah circles of tahsfl Gujrfnwala and 
the Bar circle of tahsil Hafizabad, in the Gujranwala district, shows 
that the yield per acre for adjoining circles of similar character differ 
widely in each district :— 



Chakla D4gh 9 Qujrdnwdla tahsU, 


Sharakp-i 


iir tahsil, 


District Qujrdnwdla. 




Disti-ict Lahore. 








Mds. 


Sers. 


Mds. 


Sers. 


Sugar-cane 


... 


• • . 


6 


12 


Not given. 


Tobacco ... 


... 


... 


6 





3 





Cotton 


• • • 


... 


2 








32 


Wheat 


... 


... 


5 





• 7 





Dh&n (rice, 2nd 


quality) 


• • • 


9 





14 





Gram 


... 


... 


4 





6 





Goji (wheat and barley) 


... 


4 


20 


6 


20 


Mtinji (rice) 


« * • 


... 


8 





9 





Barley 


• • • 


• • • 


4 





6 





Moth 


• . . 


... 


3 


20 


2 


20 


Mash ... 


. .« 


• • . 


4 





4 


20 


Chakla Myrah, tahsil Gujrdnwala, 


Shardkp&r tahsil, 


District Gujrdnwala. 




District Lahore. 








Mds. 


Sers. 


Mds. 


Sere. 


Tobacco ... 


# •• 


. •• 


6 





6 


30 


Cotton 


•• . 


• . • 


3 





1 


20 


Wheat 


... 


... 


5 





8 


20 


Dhan (rice) 


• • # 


• • . 


6 





8 


20 


Gram 


• . • 


. . » 


8 





11 





Jowir ... 


. . t 


• • t 


5 





6 


20 


Goji 


• • » 


• • • 


4 


20 


12 





Mtinji ... 


t • # 


• » • 


6 





11 





Barley ..• 


♦ »• 


• . . 


4 





14 





Moth •<* 


• •♦ 


• . • 


3 


20 


2 


20 


Mash ••• 


. » # 


• » • 


4 





4 


20 


Mung 


»• • 


• • • 


4 





2 
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Chakla Bdr, tahsU Hafizabdd, 
District Gujrdnwdla. 

Maunds. Sers. 



TahAl Shardkp&r, District 
Lahore. 

Maunds. S6rs. 



Tobacco 


... 7 





7 





Cotton 


• • i o 





2 


30 


Wheat 


... 6 


20 


10 





Mtinji 


... 6 





10 





DMn 


• . • tb 





20 





Gram 


... 8 





8 


30 


Indian corn 


. ... 6 





6 


20 


Jow&t 


... 7 





5 





Goji 


... 6 





11 





Barley 


... 


20 


8 


20 


TU 


... 2 





1 


SO 


Mfish 


... tB 





12 





Moth 


... O ' 


20 


3 





Mung 


... TB 





3 






35. In the absence of any reason to the contrary, the yield of all 

these chaklas should be the same in each district, 
BideS^SL! 8 °° n ' and that they are not so, in the absence of any 
explanation of the difference, makes the produce estimate appear to 
Mr Egerton unreliable. It is hard to say with confidence which 
estimate is the nearest to the truth. The tahsu of Sharakpur adjoins 
the Gujranwila and Hdfizatad tahsils, and the three circles respec- 
tively run into one another, and there are no physical peculiarities of 
soil to account for so large a difference. 

36 In the absence of any satisfactory reason for the difference, 

Mr Egerton considers that the yield for the 
JESS&SS?" Gujranwala circles has been stated far too low, 
for it is stated to be lower than that of the Lahore district, which appears 
too low, as I have before stated. 
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37. Local cesses in the Lahore district have reached 22 per cent. 

, This is exclusive of the new local rating. In 

Local cesses, new and 4 

t>ld. Expenditure on re- para. 89 of the old Settlement Report it is shown 

Vised settlements 

that cesses were fixed at that settlement at i936 
per cent., so that cesses rioW have not risen much above what they 
were at the former settlement. New cesses have been imposed in 
favor of head lambardirs and zaild&rs, which explains the increase 
that has been made* The whole expenditure on the revised settle- 
ment has been Rs. 12,397-15-11, while Rs. 55,192-8-4 have been 
received in miscellaneous receipts. The actual cost of the settlement 
to Government has been Rs. 72,205-7-7, or 11 per cent, on the revised 
jama. This represents a charge of 6 pie an acre only. This result 
Financial Commissioner consider^ most satisfactory. 

38. Generally the Financial Commissioner is of opinion that the 

Assessments consider- assessments are very moderate. They have 
ed moderate. already been sanctioned demi-officially by Mr. 

Egerton's predecessor in office, and Mr. Egerton recommends that # they 
should be adopted and sanctioned by Government. 

39. In the last para, of his report Mr. Saundets recommends that 
Term of settlement the period of the settlement shall be thirty years. 

10 years. Considering, however, the circumstances of the 

Lahore district, the large amount of waste land included in the village 
areas, the great increase of population and development of cultiva- 
tion during the term of the first settlement, and the extension of 
canal irrigation to the district, which has not yet reached its full 
limits, Mr. Egerton considers that the term of settlement should be 
a short one, and that ten years is long enough. He therefore recom- 
mends that the settlement be confirmed by Government for that term. 

40. In conclusion, Mr. Egerton has much pleasure in bringing 
_ T x . - m the services of Mr. Saunders to the notice of 

Notice of officers. 

Government. An extract from Settlement Com- 
missioner's letter No. 66, dated 9th September 1871, regarding the 
services of the officers subordinate to him, is given below, and 
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Mr. Egerton considers that the praise bestowed by Mr. Prinsep on hid 
subordinates is well merited. He has made a good settlement and shown 
much judgment in fixing a fair and equitable assessment. His final 
report is also clear, and Financial Commissioner has read it with much 
interest. The Financial Commissioner agrees in what Mr. Saunders 
has said in his notice of officers subordinate to him, paras 344 to 351. 



Extract para. 18 of a letter No. 66, dated 9th September }87\,jromE. A. Prinsep, 
Esquire, Settlement Commissioner Panj&b, to E. O'Brien, Esquire, Officiating 
Secretary to Financial Commissioner Panjab, 

18. If the work in Lahore and Grujranwala hag been creditably done, it will 
be a satisf aetion to those who did it, to know that superior authority has discovered 
this independently of any observations that I may have desired to urge. The only 
connection I should like to retain if it may be allowed me, is that a brief note may 
be recorded by me, testifying to the ability and performances of the deserving 
officers who have conducted these Settlements. 

I have, &c,, 

EDWARD O'BRIEN, 

Offg. Secretary to Finl. Commr. Panjab. 
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ZILLAH LAHORE. 

Statement shewing Fiscal results of tvell assessments. 



1 


2 


3 


4 " 


5 


6 


7 


NAME OF CHAKLA. 


New irrigated 

AREA. 


Old {Settle- 
ment. 


New {Settle- 
ment. 


Former 
rates. 

G0,342 
10,400 
12,5(58 
40,372 
7,731 


Present 
rates. 


Revenue 
rate. 


Jama. 


Revenue 
rate. 


Jama. 


Pabganah Shabakpub. 

Chakla Degh kandi 
Chakla Myra 

„ Khadir 

„ Bangar' 

„ Bar 


51,537 

9,363 

13,683 

25,319 

3,870 


1,25,870 
1,90,669 
1,34,756 
1,87,035 


1,21,544 
1,66,751 
1,27,316 
1,30,200 


1,30,234 
2,04,470 
1,92,338 
2,07,002 




Total 


1,27,413 


1,03,77* 


1,27,429 


Pabganah Lahore. 

CbaklaBhetl 
Bhet II 
Bhet III 
Manjha Mitha 
Manjha Khara 
Khadir 


38,625 
15,230 
25,910 
35,100 
21,258 
31,170 


24,869 
9,032 
14,127 
19,407 
17,433 
19,057 




Total 


1,67,317 


1,04,525 


1,86,820 


Pabganah Kasub. 

Chakla Patiwala 

Ilohiwala 

Myra 

Bet Bangar 

Sylab 

Hetar 


3,285 
16,050 

5,558 
16,790 
29,704 
47,382 


1,895 

9,822 

2,828 

16,871 

24,994 

32,055 




Total 


1,18,709 


89,005 


1,66,363 


Pabganah Chunian. 

ChaklaHitar 
Bhet Bangar Satlaj 
Hetar Utar 
Manjha Mitha 
Bhet Bangar Ravi 
Bhet Ravi 


97,788 

46,398 

11,483 

7,308 

7,719 

5,236 


66,594 
31,119 

7,981 
3,295 
6,290 
8,104 




Total 


1,75,992 


1,23,392 


1,53,825 


GRAND TOTAL 


5,89,491 


4,20,754 


6,38,330 


5,45,917 


7,34,044 


6,34,437 



Financial Commr's. Office, 
Lahcre, 19th October 1871, 



EDWARD O'BRIEN, 

Offg. Secy, to Fiul. Commr. Panjdb. 



No. 26. 

From 

L. H. GRIFFIN, Esquire, 

Offg. Secretary to Government Panjdb. 



To 



W. M. YOUNG, Esquire, 
Offg. Secretary to Financial Commissioner Panjdb. 

Dated Laltore, 8th January 1872. 



Sir, 



I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 155 S. 

Agriculture, Revenue, dated 19th October last, forwarding, in original, 
an(fcominer ce . the Settlement Report of the Lahore District 

submitted by Mr. Leslie Saunders, Settlement Officer, and which the 
Financial Commissioner has reviewed, without waiting for the report 
of the Settlement Commissioner, in accordance with instructions con- 
veyed in my letter of the 10th October last. 

2. His Honor the Lieutenant Governor is pleased to sanction the 
settlement of the Lahore district for the term of 10 years, as recom- 
mended by the Financial Commissioner. Considering the circumstances 
of the district, its rapid increas 3 in population, the great extension of 
cultivation, the rising value of land and agricultural produce, and the 
development of canal irrigation which may be anticipated, His Honor 
is of opinion with the Financial Commissioner, that it would be inex- 
pedient to sanction the settlement for the term of 30 years as proposed 
by Mr. Saunders, and that 10 years will be sufficient. 

3. The increase of population from 3,86,03S to 7,89,666 since the 
last sottlemant appaars to the Lieutenant Governor extraordinary and 
hardly to be accounted for by the natural growth of the population, or 
by immigration from other districts, though this has no doubt been 
very great, especially since the construction of the Bari Doab Canal. 
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4. The irrigation from this canal appears to have injuriously 
affected villages situated on the Rfivi and dependent on the river 
floods for their irrigation. At the same time the systematic irrigation of 
the canal is so great an advantage as to render the failure of the 
uncertain river irrigation a matter of no great importance, while 
during the season the river is in flood abundant water is presumably 
available for both classes of irrigation. 

5. Notwithstanding the great increase of cultivation during the 
last few years, the Lieutenant Governor notices that of the culturable 
land not quite half is yet brought under cultivation. The next settle- 
ment will probably show a large increase under the head of cultivated 
area, though, owing to the small rain-fall in the district, and the difficulty 
of obtaining a sufficient supply of water for irrigation, it is doubtful 
whether the whole culturable area will ever be utilized. 

6. Connected with this question is the consideration whether 
the water in the B&ri Doab Canal may not be used to better advantage 
than at present. The matter is an important one, and cannot be more 
than alluded to here. The Lieutenant Governor, however, thinks that 
the people of the higher districts on tlie Bari Do&b Canal, who enjoyed 
canal irrigation during Sikh times, and who have uninterruptedly 
enjoyed it since, would be very discontented were the water now 
withheld. 

7. In the opinion expressed by the Financial Commissioner in 
the 22nd para, of your letter, the Hon'ble the Lieutenant Governor 
concurs. He does not think that in the Sohfig and Kh/mwah Canals 
prescriptive rights of private individuals should be allowed without 
full enquiry in each case, and whenever such prescriptive right is 
proved, compensation only should be awarded, the Government 
retaining the right of management and distribution of the supply of 
water. 

8. The Lieutenant Governor notices the difficulty of determining 
satisfactorily the incidence of the assessment, no rent rates and few 
cash rents existing in the district, e*nd the rate on produce being the 
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nearest estimate of rental. The produce estimate cannot be accepted 
as of much value, when the amount produced is compared with the 
numbers of the population and the amount of export and import of 
food grains from and into the district : considering at the same time 
the widely differing estimate of produce given for different sub-divi- 
sions in which, without exceptional disturbing causes, which are not 
shown to exist, the yield per acre should be nearly the same. 

9. The amount of local cesses in the Lahore district has risen to 
22 per cent, on the jama, being an increase of 2£ per cent, since the last 
settlement, the increase being due to fees to zaildars and head 
lambardars. 

The small cost to Government of the settlement being 11 per cent, 
on the revised jama, His Honor agrees with the Financial Commissioner 
in considering it most satisfactory. 

10. The Lieutenant Governor concurs in the praise awarded to 
Mr. Leslie Saunders, Settlement Officer, and the officers subordinate 
to him, for the care they have taken in the settlement under review, 
and desires the Financial Commissioner to convey to them the thanks 
of Government for their services, 

I have, &c.,' 
E. W. TROTTER, 

For Offg. Secretary to Government Panjabl 
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To 



No. 1351. 

W. M. YOUNG, Esquire, 
Offg. Secy, to Financial Commissioner, Punjab. 

THE SECRETARY TO GOVERNMENT 

PUNJAB. 

Dated Lahore, 23rd November 1874, 

In continuation of the correspondence ending with 
this office No. 134 dated 29th January, regarding the remarks 
contained in the Financial Commissioner's Review and in the 
orders of Government on the Lahore Settlement Report 
regarding produce estimates, I am directed to forward a letter 
No. 2077 dated 2nd July 1874, from Mr. Leslie Saunders, 
Commissioner of Ajmere, and to state that, under the circum- 
stances represented by that officer, the Financial Commissioner 
thinks that it is due to him that some supplementary remarks 
should be added to the Financial Commissioner's Review 
explaining the facts to which Mr. Saunders draws attention. 

2. A note is herewith forwarded, which the Financial Com- 
missioner proposes, with the sanction of Government, to print 
and circulate, for insertion in the printed volume containing 
the Report, the Financial Commissioner's Review and the 
orders of Government. Should the circulation of this note be 
approved, His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor will doubtless 
take into consideration the question whether any modification 
of the Government orders regarding produce estimates is 
called for. 



Proposed Note to be added to Financial Commissioner's Beview of the Lahore 

Settlement Report. 

In reviewing the Report on the Revised Settlement of the Lahore 
District, the Financial Commissioner made some remarks upon the 
produce estimates framed by the Settlement Officer, impugning their 
correctness. 
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2. Mr. Saunders, late Settlement Officer of Lahore, has explained 
that the produce estimate of the Lahore District showed the yield of 
each crop in the unirrigated aspect only, and that it was prepared in ac- 
cordance with instructions received from the Settlement Commissioner. 
As the produce estimates contain a return of only that portion of the 
yield of each crop which is due to the land watered only by rain-fall, 
and as statistics of the yield of crops produced on irrigated land cannot 
be supplied owing to the absence of any statement showing the 
irrigated area under each crop distinct from the unirrigated area, the 
remarks and arguments contained in paragraphs 33 and 34 from the 
beginning down to a comparison of the Lahore estimated yield, line 
23, and paragraph 36 of the Financial Commissioner s Review on the 
Lahore Settlement Report, are withdrawn. 

3. The remarks made by the Financial Commissioner were based 
on the assumption that the produce estimate contained a complete, and 
not a partial, return of the actual yield of each kind of crop ; and as 
this assumption is shown to have been erroneous, the argument 
based upon these returns fails. 

4. The Financial Commissioner regrets that he should have been 
led to impugn the accuracy of Mr. Saunders' produce statements when 
they were prepared in accordance with the orders he had received from 
the Settlement Commissioner. He is obliged, however, to remark that 
•produce statements prepared in this way appear to him to give no 
correct idea of the actual yield of the cultivated area of the district 
under settlement, and are in his opinion of little use in determining 
the Government demand. 



From C. M. Rivaz, Esquire, Officiating Under-Secretary to 
Government Punjab, to the Officiating Secretary to Finan- 
cial Commissioner, Punjab, No. 2 dated Lahore, ith 
January 1875. 

With reference to your letters marginally noted, for- 
Nos. 1361 and 1352 warding communications from the officers 
dat«d 23rd November who conducted the Revised Settlements of 
18 No. 1396 dated 7th the Lahore, Gujranw&la, and Gujr&t Dis- 
uitimo. tricts, explanatory of the system upon which 

the produce estimates furnished with their Reports were 
prepared, I am directed to state that, under the circumstances 
now represented, the modifications which the Financial 
Commissioner proposes making in his Reviews of these 
Reports are approved by the Lieutenant-Governor. This also 
necessitates some modification of the remarks contained in the 
Government Reviews, and I am to forward copies of the Reviews 
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amended accordingly to be substituted for the original 
Reviews. 

The original enclosures of your letters under reply are 
herewith returned. 



From Lepel Griffin, Esquire, Officiating Secretary to Govern- 
ment Punjab, to the Officiating Secretary to Financial 
Commissioner, Punjab, No. 26 dated Lahore, 8th 
January 1872. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
No. 155 S dated 19th October last, forwarding, m original, 
the Settlement Report of the Lahore District, submitted by 
Mr. Leslie Saunders, Settlement Officer, and which the 
Financial Commissioner has reviewed, without waiting for the 
Report of the Settlement Commissioner, in accordance with 
instructions conveyed in my letter of the 10th October last. 

2. His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor is pleased to 
sanction the Settlement of the Lahore District for the term of 
10 years, as recommended by the Financial Commissioner. 
Considering the circumstances of the District, its rapid increase 
in population, the great extension of cultivation, the rising 
value of land and agricultural produce, and the development of 
canal irrigation which may be anticipated, His Honor is of 
opinion with the Financial Commissioner that it would be 
inexpedient to sanction the Settlement for the term of 30 years, 
tts proposed by Mr. Saunders, and that 10 years will be 
sufficient. 

3. The increase of population from 386,038 to 789,666 
since the last Settlement appears to the Lieutenant-Govenor 
extraordinary, and hardly to be accounted for by the natural 
growth of the population or by immigration from other districts, 
though this has no doubt been very great, especially since the 
construction of the B&ri Do&b Canal. 

4. The irrigation from this canal appears to have injuri- 
ously affected villages situated on the R&vi and dependent on 
the river floods for their irrigation. At the same time the 
systematic irrigation of the canal is so great an advantage as 
to render the failure of the uncertain river irrigation a 
matter of no great importance, while during the season the 
river is in flood abundant water is presumably available for 
both classes of irrigation, 
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5. Notwithstanding the great increase of cultivation 
during the last few years, the Lieutenant-Governor notices that 
of the culturable land not quite half is yet brought under culti- 
vation. The next Settlement will probably show a* large 
increase under the head of cultivated area, though, owing to 
the small rain-fall in the district, and the difficulty of obtain- 
ing a sufficient supply of water for irrigation, it is doubtful 
whether the whole culturable area will ever be utilized. 

6. Connected with this question is the consideration 
whether the water in the B&ri Do&b Canal may not be used 
to better advantage than at present. The matter is an import- 
ant one, and cannot be more than alluded to here. The 
Lieutenant-Governor, however, thinks that the people of the 
higher districts on the B&ri Do&b Canal, who enjoyed canal 
irrigation during Sikh times, and who have uninterruptedly 
enjoyed it since, would be very discontented were the water 
now withheld. 

7. In the opinion expressed by the Financial Commis- 
sioner in the 22nd paragraph of your letter, the Honorable 
tHe Lieutenant-Governor concurs. He does not think that 
in the Soh&g and Khdnwah Canals prescriptive rights of 
private individuals should be allowed without full enquiry in 
each case, and whenever such prescriptive right is proved 
compensation only should be awarded, the Government retain- 
ing the right of management and distribution of the supply of 
water. 

8. The Lieutenant-Governor notices the difficulty of 
determining satisfactorily the incidence of the assessment, no 
rent rates and few cash rents existing in the district, and the rate 
on produce being the nearest estimate of rental. The produce 
estimate, however carefully framed, yet being calculated on the 
yield of land in its unirrigated aspect only, cannot be accepted 
as of much value in determining the Government demand. 

9. The amount of local cesses in the Lahore District 
has risen to 22 per cent, on the jama, being an increase of 2\ 
per cent. ■ since the last Settlement, the increase being due to 
fees to zailtf&rs and head lambard&rs. 

The small cost to Government of the Settlement being 11 
per cent, on the revised jama, His Honor agrees with the 
Financial Commissioner in considering iimpst satisfactory. 
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1 0. The Lieutenant-Governor concurs in the praise 
awarded to Mr. Leslie Saunders, Settlement Officer, and the 
officers subordinate to him, for the care they have taken in 
the Settlement under review, and desires the Financial Com- 
missioner to convey to them the thanks of Government for 
their services. 

Note. — " Subsequent to the issue of the orders regarding the term 
of the settlement contained in the above Review, it was discovered that 
the Settlement Commissioner has been authorized to announce, and did 
announce, that the settlement was to be made for 20 years. It was therefore 
deemed right, by the Government of India, notwithstanding the lightness 
of the assessment, to sanction the present assessments for that term, and 
orders have been issued accordingly." 
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